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A Capital Levy? 


LOWLY, very slowly, public opinion is coming round to the view 
that one of the things that is wrong. with the British economy—and 
almost the only thing that is within the confrol of the British Government 
—1is the inflationary pressure that is distorting it. Several things are 
contributing to this gradual conversion. For one thing, it is obviously 
true that inflation is the great problem everywhere else in the world. 
In Russia, in America, in France, steps of varying effectiveness are being 
taken against it and the task of believing that Britain alone is exempt 
from this world-wide plague is proving to be beyond the powers of even 
the most obtuse complacency. Moreover, the inflation in Britain, so 
long suppressed, is beginning to come out. The prices that have to be 
paid for food, whether to the British farmer or to’the overseas producer, 
are rocketing up. The price of coal has just been raised to more than 
double the prewar level, and still the Coal Board runs at a loss. Transport 
wages are going up, and the surplus with which the Transport Commission 
hoped to start looks like turning into a deficit. There is hardly a price 
in the list that is not being pushed up. Not merely is there an obvious 
inflation, but it is also clearly reaching the rampant stage. 


Hitherto, the argument for disinflation has been mainly concentrated on 
the flow of incomes arising from wages. This primary attention can be 
justified, because wage~incomes are not only the overwhelmingly largest 
part of all private incomes but also the only category which is substan- 
tially greater now, in real terms, than it was before the war. Clearly, 
if there is to be a disinflationary effort it must concern itself with wage 
incomes much more than with any other forms of income. But it is not 
right that other incomes should be excluded from its purview ; and even 
if it were Tight, it would not be politically possible, especially with a 
Labour Government in office. It is very. difficult, however, for even 
the most determined defender of the working class to make out a 
convincing argument to the effect that other classes of income as 
a whole are bloated. The statistics are all against him. The real net 
value of the average salary is clearly down ; so, even more obviously, is 
the real net value of incomes derived from rents or fixed interest Even 
profits, in spite of the unsupported assertions to the contrary, are almost 
certainly lower, in real purchasing power after taxation, than they were 
before the war. The argument is therefore concentrated on spending 
out of capital. Some of this there undoubtedly is, and much of what 
there is makes a conspicuous splash in austerity conditions. There is also, 
unquestionably, a certain amount of spending out of expense accounts, 
which is also very visible in the West End of London. 


It is doubtful whether the sum total of all these kinds of sumptuary 
expenditure amounts: to very much; but it exists, and it cannot be 
ignored. It is perhaps to be taken as a good sign that Labour MPs are 
beginning to think about ways in which this flow of excess demand from 
“the rich” could be stopped, since it shows that theit minds are moving 
in a disinflationary ‘direction. In general, the argument can be conceded. 
In a rounded policy of disinflation, which covered a sharp reduction in 
Government expenditure ‘including, inevitably, a curtailment of 
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subsidies), a smaller reduction in taxes and therefore an increase 
in the surplus, and a check to the rise in wages—in such 
a rounded policy, measures to reduce other forms of unnecessary 
spending should certainly find a place. So far the argument is 
easy ; the problem is, what measures ? 

The favourite weapon of the Left is a capital levy. It appeals 
to all their instincts ; and it has, indeed, a respectable lineage of 
support outside the circles of the Left, narrowly so-called. But 
for achieving the purposes that are now needed, it is a very blunt 
instrument indeed. It is not fashionable to inquire whether a 
levy on capital, which has suffered from the war and its attendant 
circumstances, while wage incomes have gained, would be just. 
There might be some justification for a levy on all those holdings 
of capital that have increased since 1939—<ertainly on those that 
have increased by more than the rise in the general price level. 
But there is no way of identifying them now, since there is 
no record of capital holdings Pe aa the war. The only practic- 
able form of capital levy would be one that penalised all capital, 
whether it has risen or fallen, whether or not it is being drawn 
upon to sustain an excessive flow of spending. Any such project, 
apart from its questionable justice, would give rise to endless 
anomalies. If there were no exemption limit, administration 
would be difficult ; and if there were a limit, the levy would 
lose still more of .its justification and of its efficacy. How 
would it be proposed to treat the hundreds of thousands of 
persons whose entire capital is locked up in the houses they live 
in? Would they be compelled to seek additional mortgages, 
et a time when mortgagees were also compelled to seek ready 
cash ? And what about people whose whole capital is actively 
employed in their business ? These difficulties are not perhaps 
insuperable, and the effort to overcome them would be worth 
while if the capital levy were likely to be supremely effective. 
But is it? It has long been recognised that in these days of 
heavy progressive taxation, a capital levy, the proceeds of which 
were used to redeem debt, would bring only negligible benefits 
on balance to the Budget owing to the loss of income tax revenue 
that it would involve. But if the net benefit to the state’s income 
is small, surely it follows that the net loss to private incomes 
would also be small ? And as for the capital levy’s effect on 
spending out of capital, is it not as likely to be bad as good ? 
Is not the average capitalist likely to conclude that he had 
better make haste to spend his capital before the levy is re- 
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peated ? And whether or not this is so, it is virtually certaig 
that a capital levy would discourage savings. wt 

Another possible device would be a blocking operation, such | 
as that by which M. Gutt won fame in Belgium. This is 
theoretically much more attractive than a capital levy. It applies 
only to those forms of capital that are likely to give rise to eg 
cessive spending—that is, to the more liquid forms. Moreove 
it is not a permanent confiscation so much as a temporary forced 
loan, and the unblocking might at a later stage serve as us¢ 
a purpose of economic policy as the blocking would now. 
a blocking operation is nevertheless a very difficult matter 







carry through, and likely to be particularly difficult in Greg 


Britain, where banking and credit trading are both much more 
developed than in Continental countries. It would give rise @ 
many of the anomalies of a capital levy, and to a host of 
cases which could neither be ignored nor be dealt with 
except at the cost of a formidable administrative apparatus. tt 
would not be impossible to carry out, and it would be likely 3 
be fairly effective for its purpose. But it should certainly not 
be lightly embarked upon. 
Must it therefore be concluded that there is no compate 
tively simple and certainly effective method by which capital 
can play its part in a disinflationary policy ? That would beg 
most unfortunate conclusion. There is unfortunately litte 
enough likelihood of a Labour Government taking the need 
for disinflation seriously, and the prospect would disappeai 


completely if capital had to be left out of the programme. I 





happens that there is a method, which is likely to be effecti f 


which requires no administrative apparatus, which will @m j 
courage thrift and discourage capital expenditure, which 


lower the market value of all forms of capital and therefore dig 
courage realisations of capital to finance current expenditure 
which will equally discourage all forms of extension of credit 
for trading purposes. This is, of course, the old-fashioned 
remedy of a sharp temporary rise in interest rates. But um 
fortunately, as everybody knows, higher rates of interest area 
reactionary device of baleful Bourbons. By a strange twist 
of logic, the classical device for whipping capital into line has 
come to be regarded as a concession to the very capitalists who 
would be constrained by it. But if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wishes to make sure that capital plays its part ima 
disinflationary policy, this is obviously the way to do it. : 


Refugees without Refuge 


IGHT by night new refugees are still crossing frontiers 
and throwing themselves on other people’s charity. Those 
in Europe, most of whom pass their last sentry somewhere in 
Austria, present themselves at the care and maintenance centres 
run by the Preparatory Commission for the International 
’ Refugee Organisation—PCIRO. The governments which com- 
pose this organisation are due to hold another “ preparatory ” 
mecting on January 2oth. At it they will learn some disagreeable 
facts. One is that their organisation cannot come of age until 
March at the earliest. Of the fifteen ratified signatures required, 
only twelve have been deposited. (The twelfth ratification— 
that of France—was received only this week.) Another concerns 
finance. The contributions due from the twenty states which 
have signed the instrument constituting IRO should total 
$122,347,049 for the financial year July, 1947, to June, 1948. 
Of this sum the Organisation had on November 3oth last re- 
ceived only $38,239,838. A third is that this lack of funds, com- 
bined with the influx of new refugees, has forced the PCIRO 
administration to restrict admissions to its camps in a way that 
was not foreseen in its constitution. 
Next week’s commission must therefore reach a conclusion 
on a point which it passed over when it met in October. Is the 


a ee 


money that is available to be used for a job of quality on@ | 
limited number of refugees, or on a job of quantity and duration | 
Is it a fund contributed to solve a wartime © 
problem, or is it the start of a foundation for helping the 


unspecified ? 


refugees of all time ? To judge by the IRO’s constitution it is 


simply the former. The preamble to that document specifically 7 


mentions a “non-permanent organisation.” Ought the com 
stitution to be amended, and, if not, where and when is the 
organisation to draw the line ? 

That a line must be drawn, and drawn soon, is the lesson of 
all the experience accumulated since PCIRO took over from 
Unrra last July. For one thing, the western taxpayer, who is 
the chief contributor to the funds available, is clearly paying 
for what he believes to be the clearing-up of a wartime tragedy. 
He will be dismayed to learn that almost as fast as his money 
empties the refugee camps through one door, they fill up through 
another. By the end of October—that is, at the end of four 
months’ work under PCIRO—the organisation had settled ot 
repatriated 76,000 refugees out of a total of some 700,000 


originally placed in its care. But in the same period the number 


of persons receiving its care and maintenance decreased by only 
32,353. And even this decrease does not reflect the scale on 
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which new applicants are seeking admission, for the administra- 
tion, obliged through lack of funds to place its own interpre- 
tation on the IRO constitution, turned many refugees away. 
What else was it to do ? The IRO constitution is lamentably 
loose. It defines “ refugees” in terms that would fit anyone 
from a genuine seeker of sanctuary to a disgruntled crank. It 
covers all who are “unable or unwilling” to return to their 
country of nationality or former nationality. The administration 
was forced to stem the rising tide before the camps were 
swamped. It therefore halted new admissions, except in cases 
considered to be of real hardship. Had it not taken this 
arbitrary but unavoidable decision, the results achieved through 
repatriation and resettlement would have been cancelled out. 

There is more than one possible remedy to this state of affairs. 
The ideal is, of course, a stoppage of the flow by the creation of 
better world conditions. But these are beyond the Organisa- 
tion’s powers to produce. And there are no signs that they are 
coming about by other means. Indeed not only in Europe but 
in Asia the number of refugees is increasing; the latter contingent 
now includes not only Europeans awaiting repatriation and 
Chinese outside China but also the new homeless of India and 
Pakistan, while in Europe a flow, chiefly of Volksdeutsche and 
Jews from east to west, continues steadily. Another remedy 
would be the provision of additional funds. But is it desirable 
to offer unlimited protection? It is extremely difficult to 
distinguish those whose movement from their homelands 
was spontaneous and individual from those whose refugee status 
was in whole or in part an organised movement. It is also diffi- 
cult to tell those whose departure was justified from those who 
left in pique. To say this is not to suggest that all postwar 
refugees are less genuine cases than those who began their trek 
in the war years. But it is now clear that unless the problem 
is reduced to the dimensions of one created by the last war, 
there is no special reason why the present contributors should 
be the only states to pay for it. 

The one manageable way out of the present impasse is for the 


| governments attending the forthcoming meeting to steel their 


hearts and to make an arrangement whereby IRO can, at a 
moment of its members’ choice, turn off the tap. It must fix, at 
a minimum of public notice, a date line after which no new 
refugees can be admitted under present arrangements. To do 
this is at least to define the problem. But it can only be solved 
if governments are ready to make a much brisker contribution 
than hitherto to the problem of resettling refugees 

The immigrant-receiving nations must make a fresh effort, 
and each accept a share of the 800,000 to one million persons 
who have refused to be repatriated and who cannot find per- 
manent homes in their present countries of refuge, which are 
principally Germany, Austria and Italy. 

Who are the immigrant-receiving nations ? The total figures 
are misleading, since so many countries show an unfortunate 
though understandable readiness to take only the young, the able 
bodied and the skilled, and to leave their dependants behind. This 
is revealed as soon as the figures are even slightly broken down:— 


REFUGEES DEPARTED FOR RESETTLEMENT UNDER PCIRO AuspPICcES. 


Country of Country of 
Destination Destination 
Belgium da 
Individual’ ............... 30 Individual ............... 35 
Minette! 6.jc0i KA. 3,012 umbermen ............ 766 
Individual ........2.:.+++ 58 Close Relatives ......... 136 
United Kingdom Domestic Servants ...... 152 
Westward Ho Scheme 3,026 Unspecified ...........,... 98 
Franee 3.286. ..243.i2a0G0 O45: Vememele occ le. 718 
BAe csit iclhniesatecnian 1,707. Netherlands _................ 439 
Re ret cerasaseaderuian ss PUR IIIERIN 5° coc os iis tens vas 173 
Patestine 8 1 A. 150 Swkeviand °°! 20. 114 


There are often good, if temporary reasons, for this pre- 
dilection. The United Kingdom and Holland, for instance, at 
present prefer the single worker to the family man on account 
of their housing crisis. France, always conscious of the problem 
of its birthrate, is ready to make every effort to take couples of 





an age to breed children. For instance, the French offer a free 
home to the miner and his family, and a free gift of coal ranging 
from three to six tons per annum according to the size of that 
family. Australia, also, offers attractive endowments to child- 
bearers. Some areas in South America provide opportunities 
for a pioneering existence which suit only the young and able- 
bodied. It follows that if national selection missions continue 
to skim off the young, the physically fit and, in particular, the 
single men, there will remain, for long years, as a charge on the 
present member governments, a hard core of stateless people 
composed entirely of those who are not thought to be a good 
economic risk. The proportion of such risks is in fact small. 
The old and infirm for whom permanent international care 
would have to be arranged are relatively few, for, on the whole, 
the aged have not survived the hardships of recent years. The 
inmates enjoy some of the best health care in the world, thanks to 
the provision of one doctor to every 700 patients. The tubercu- 
losis rate among them is only slightly above that shown for the 
Royal Navy in the last decade. An excess of births over deaths is 
being registered at a rate of 20,000 per annum. Physically, 
their state is good ; only the psychological climate disturbs it. 

There is only one way to avoid a permanent rump of vigorous 
but unwanted refugees and that is a share-out, by agreement 
between the receiving states, of all the elements in the total 
number of people to be resettled. Any such agreement must 
of course be subject to a standard process of sifting whereby 
the small percentage of thoroughly undesirable people can be 
eliminated. It is plain that unless governments will take the 
rough with the smooth—the dependants with the workers— 
they will be left with about half the present inmates of the 
camps on their joint hands as international guardians of these 
people. If they agree now to take a share of all the elements in 
the total number of people to be resettled, less than 100,000 
refugees will remain—and that largely composed of people who 
would qualify for care under existing charitable foundations. 

Here, then, is a two-fold programme for the forthcoming meet- 
ing—the fixing of a date line, plus the acceptance by states 
members and by others in need of immigrants of a rule whereby 
the picked men and women do not arrive alone. This suggestion 
is bound to meet with some opposition. It is likely to be en- 
couraged by the principal payers for the present arrangement— 
the Americans, the British, the Canadians. (Of the $38 million 
so far paid into PCIRO’s coffer, 77.4 per cent was sub- 
scribed by the United States, 7.5 per cent by the United 
Kingdom and 12 per cent by other members.) It is likely to 
be opposed by some countries who have a strong feeling of 
humanitarianism but lack the will or the means to pay for un- 
limited refugees, by others whose tradition in the field of 
social work causes them to wish for a long period of re-education 
before they will accept immigrants, and by still others who 
sec in the present dollar financing of resettlement a small but’ 
useful source of hard currency. No doubt the critics will 
contend that those at present paying can well afford to go on 
doing so, or that the organisation could perhaps be run more 
cheaply. In fact, it spends on administration at the rate of only 
$16,500,000 per annum out of its budget of $122 million—a 
sum which is small in view of the number of offices it is obliged 
to maintain all over the world. There is no doubt that if it were 
richer or knew more about its future it could do better. No . 
staff can maintain its calibre in an atmosphere of uncertainty, 
and many good men have left. By setting a determined course 
for the future, the governments concerned could help everybody 
—from high administrator to old-timer refugee—to play a better 
role in the organisation while it continues. This last participant 
in the scene is mentioned with a purpose, for he is the man who, 
perhaps, merits the greatest consideration of all. Unless the 
stream of newcomers applying for the present funds is cut short, 
the older inhabitants are doomed to a life of hoping for a settle- 
ment that is permanently deferred. 
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Mr Bevan and the Doctors r 


SPECIAL representative meeting of the British Medical 

Association, held on January 8th, issued a unanimous 
recommendation that the National Health Service Act should 
be rejected absolutely by all medical practitioners. It aiso dis- 
cussed the form of the plebiscite of the profession, to be taken 
at the end of the month, and what majority against the health 
service would justify the British Medical Association in taking 
further action. If at least 13,000 general practitioners oppose 
the scheme, out of a total of 21,000, it is considered that Mr 
Bevan would be unable to start the general practitioner part of 
the service on July sth, the appointed day for the social security 
scheme as a whole. 

How is the voting likely to go, now that the results of last 
year’s negotiations are known? It can be taken for granted 
that there will be many doctors, including general practitioners 
and specialists, whose minds have been made up all along. 
These include, at the one extreme, the out-and-out individualists, 
who are completely convinced that the intervention of the state 
in the practice of medicine is a disaster, both fgy medicine and 
the patient. Because this type of doctor often happens to be 
very successful, it is sometimes unfairly alleged that all he wants 
is to protect his pocket. Many such doctors are, however, 
genuinely concerned with the integrity of their work. They 
are not the sort that will compromise—and the National Health 
Service Act is a supreme compromise—but they are of in- 
estimable value to medicine. 

At the other extreme are the doctors who are convinced 
members of the Labour Party and who will back Labour's official 
policy through thick and thin. They cannot see the objections 
to a full-time state medical service. Surely, they argue, a 
good doctor will work just as well if he is paid by salary as if 
he relies on fees or capitation payments. At this extreme there 
are also doctors who, whether members of the Labour party or 
not, are appalled by the thought that some people cannot afford 
medical and hospital treatment. To this group of doctors, the 
essential principle, which should not be lost sight of, is that the 
National Health Service allows free treatment and drugs to every- 
one irrespective of their means. No one, after July sth next, 
will pare to count the cost—or at least the medical cost—of 
This is an ideal, to which, in the eyes of these 
doctors, al other considerations should give place. 

a 

In between the two extremes comes the floating vote. In the 
1946 plebiscite, probably the majority of doctors, general prac- 
titioners and specialists, in this section voted for negotiations, 
* and was in favour of taking Mr Bevan at his word and giving 
the health service a chance, or at least of waiting until its frame- 
work had been covered over before they finally decided to work 
for the service or not. How are they likely to react in this, 
more crucial, plebiscite ? 

It cannot be denied that there has been some stiffening of 
opinion against Mr Bevan among this middle section in the last 
few weeks, since the results of the negotiations became known. 
Moreover, it is as noticeable among the specialists as among the 
general practitioners who have, or consider they have, the bigger 
grievances. What has caused it ? On the terms and conditions 
of service, the little that is known is not unfavourable to the 
doctors. The pension scheme seems adequate. The complete 
‘ignorance of specialists and consultants about the salaries they 
are to be paid—an ignorance which is apparently not likely to 
be dispelled until after the health service is due to begin—is no 
reason why they should fear the worst. The proposed remunera- 
tion for general practitioners, discussed in The Economist of 
January 3rd, page 10, is not, in the eyes of the BMA, nearly 





i 
ry 
4 
so generous as the Minister makes out ; in particular, it , dew 
not fully carry out the Spens Committee’s recommendation) 
But no one has gone so far as to denounce it as niggardly. Why. 
ever else the doctors are objecting to, the financial Proposal 
seem to be taking second place. ae 

On other matters, too, Mr Bevan has been sensible. Thy 


Regional Hospital Boards are not swamped by !ocal authority & 


nominees, but include a large number of practising doctog 
Mr Bevan has kept his pledge that he would give the mee ) 
profession a large share in the administration of the he 
service as a whole. The old bogy—that, under a national 
service doctors would have to submit to orders from the Ip 
authorities—has not been resurrected i 1d cannot be the causeg 
their present discontent. To repeat—what is it all about ? 
* 






Now, as a year ago and before the Bill became law, disagrés 
ment between the Minister and the profession—or rather th 


general practitioners represented by the BMA—has focusedigg 
four main issues: 


2 


(1) the abolition of the sale and purchase of praca 
in the public service ; 


(2) the basic salary ; a 
(3) “negative direction” ; and : 


(4) the refusal to allow doctors dismissed from the public 


service on the grounds of inefficiency the right of appeal 
to the courts. 


In addition, there is considerable confusion regarding the vali 
of existing partnership agreements when the Act comes igm 
force. The Minister’s legal advisers take one view. Counsels 
opinion, asked by the BMA, takes the opposite. But even if the 
Minister is right, the complications of allocating compensatioa 
in mixed public and private partnership practices will be for 
midable. The issue in fact can only be settled by the courts 
when a case arises. If, in consequence, hardship is caused 
Mr Bevan has promised an amending Act. But he refuses @ 
clear up the question in advance by producing now the vey 
simple amending measure needed. Therefore, says the BMA, he 
has an ulterior motive in allowing the confusion to continue 
He is using it as a lever to induce many doctors, appalled by 
the legal complications and costs they might otherwise be itr 
volved in, to join the public service on the appointed day, which 
is contrary to the principle that every doctor is free to join 
the service or not as he likes. r 
There may or may not be truth in the BMA’s view. But 
Mr Bevan’s stubbornness in this respect has done him no g 
Nor has his stubbornness regarding a doctor’s right of appe 
to the courts. Such a right might well turn out to be a matte 
of principle rather than of practical value, but in the presemt 
conditions of mutual distrust and ‘antipathy a concession # 
principle would have relaxed the tension. Similarly with “a 
to the basic salary. At £300 a year, it will form such a 
part of most general practitioners’ remuneration that it is 
worth the opposition it causes. The wish to provide young 
doctors with a living before they earn capitation fees could 
been secured by other means. If Mr Bevan had wished to 
ciliate the BMA, he would have dropped the basic salaty 
altogether. } 
On the issue of “ negative direction ””—that is, whether te 
Medical Practices Committee should have the power to prevent 
doctors from engaging in public practice in “ over-doctored” 
areas—Mr Bevan is right not to give way, and the BMA for its 
part would do well to drop the demand, It is true that com 


sumers’ choice is, by the Act, to a certain extent interfered with} 
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but it is protected to the extent that they are willing to pay for it, 
for nothing in the Act prevents a doctor from setting up in 
private practice where he likes. 

There remains the abolition of the sale of public prac- 
tices. Here again, apart from the confusion arising from 
the question of existing partnership agreements, Mr Bevan is 
on strong ground, and on theoretical considerations alone he 


» would have the support of a large proportion of the floating 


vote. There is a good deal to be said for the view that patients 
should not be bought and sold and that young doctors should 
not have to borrow money to buy their way into practice. And 
it is particularly difficult to defend the sale of the right to take 
public money for public service. But another view is also gain- 
ing ground—that the ownership of the goodwill of a practice 
guarantees a doctor’s professional independence. It means that 
he is self-employed, and that the state cannot come between 
him and his patient. 

It is significant that this view should be gaining ground, for 
here perhaps is the key to the stiffening of opposition to the 
health service in recent months. May it not in large part be a 
reflection of growing public resentment at controls, at the ever- 


= increasing interference of the state in everyday life ? Is it not a 


symptom of the professional classes’ revolt against being 
levelled down and directed out of existence? Even the 
“negative direction ” of doctors allowed by the “Act becomes 
ominous in the light of the Government’s reimposition of labour 
controls. 

There is also a personal factor. Mr Bevan has become suspect 
in the eyes of the profession because he has become identified 
as the leader of the extreme Socialist group in the Government. 
It consequently fears that his protestations of innocence cannot 
be relied upon. He is also accused by the BMA of attempting 
to split the profession. His attitude towards the consultant sec- 
tion of the negotiating committee, it claims, was far more con- 
ciliatory—and polite—than towards the general practitioner 
section represented by the BMA. It is certainly true that to 
the specialists and consultants he has made at least one con- 
cession that is far more debatable in principle than those he 
has refused to general practitioners. 


85 


The next few months, therefore, are not auspicious for the 
National Health Service. A vote ‘at the plebiscite is not legally 
binding, and it may well be that many doctors who vote against 
joining it will be forced to when it comes to the point. Mr 
Bevan has the whip-hand. Compensation for loss of goodwill 
through the abolition of the sale of public practices wili only 
be paid to general practitioners who join the service on the 
appointed day. Many of the younger generation of specialists, 
who served with the armed forces at a time when they woula 
otherwise have been building up private practices, are dependent 
on the Ministry of Health for a living wage. A large vote against 
Mr Bevan at the plebiscite does not mean that the service will 
not be able to start. But even if, as seems unlikely at present, 
he obtains a majority, he will have stirred up enough resent- 
ment and opposition for doctors to want to ‘find fault with the 
service instead of wanting to make it a success. The Economist 
has hitherto taken the view that, given the need and the demand 
for a national health service, the 1946 Act probably provided the 
best possible framework that could be devised. Mr Bevan’s 
professions of good intentions, while the Act was passing through 
Parliament, were accepted at their face value. It will be a pity 
if it now has to be admitted that the BMA’s suspicions, that he is 
working for the introduction of a full-time state medical 
service as soon as possible, were justified all along. In 
fact, the BMA, whose leaders often give the appearance 
of gloating at the prospect of a fight, may well be as 
responsible for the. present impasse as is Mr Bevan. More 
sympathy would be felt for its case if it were to emphasise the 
good points in the service at the same time as it draws attention 
to the drawbacks. As it is, it constantly gives the impression 
that it is trumping up a case in order to denounce the service 
lock, stock and barrel. But it is on Mr Bevan, the Minister 
responsible for the success of the health service, that there lies 
the greater obligation to make a conciliatory gesture to show 
that his oft-professed intentions to use his powers sensibly, 
and in the true interests of doctors and patients, will be 
sincerely fulfilled. And if he wishes to regain the confidence 
of the floating voters he should make this move before 
January 31st. 


Food and Politics in Japan 


total population of 78 million as compared with 69 million 
tor the present area in the census of 1935. Thus, in spite of 
heavy military and civilian war casualties, the population has 
increased by 9,000,000 in twelve years, partly by natural growth 
and partly as a result of the compulsory repatriation of Japanese 
nationals from Korea, Formosa, China and elsewhere since the 
end of the war. This population cannot be supported exclusively 
on food produced within Japan ; a substantial amount of food- 
stuffs must in any case be imported and paid for either from the 
proceeds of foreign trade or by credit or subsidy from abroad— 
probably about 10 per cent of the total required to prevent 
widespread malnutrition. However, though it is impossible to 
dispense with food imports, it is very important for Japan to 
obtain the maximum of food production at home, both in order 
to reduce the present adverse balance of trade, which threatens 
industry with paralysis from lack of raw materials, and in order 
to satisfy the Americans, whose aid is sought, that the Japanese 
are doing the best they can for themselves. 

But Japan’s capacity for food production and the actual 
willingness of farmers to produce are two very different things, 
as the Japanese Government and General MacArthur’s Head- 
quarters (commonly known as SCAP) have gradually discovered. 
The fact is that the part of Japan’s population which lives in 
towns—approximately half of the total—has become to a.great 


t grb new census, taken in October, 1947, has shown a 


extent parasitic on the other half which lives on the land and 
produces food, while the producers of food have become in- 
creasingly unwilling, in the absence of adequate incentives, to 
produce more than they need for their own consumption and 
local barter. This situation is a consequence of the war ; it is 
a state of-affairs for which analogies can be found in postwar 
Europe, especially in Germany, but in Japan it has taken a par- 
ticularly acute form because of the highly artificial character of 
Japan’s industrialisation. The growth of urban population 
during the last fifty years—which: has accounted for by far the 
greater part of the total population increase—has corresponded 
to the growth of modern industry, which in turn has been bound 
up with the great expansion of foreign trade, including the 
economic integration of Japan with colonial areas now separated 
from it—Korea, Formosa and Manchuria. 

This economic structure, built up under the stimulus of 
political motives of national power as much as for purposes of 
private capitalist enterprise, and involving an extreme degree 
of dependence on imported raw materials, has now collapsed. 
The industrial Humpty Dumpty has had a great fall and not all 
SCAP’s horses and men have been able to put him together 
again. Since the war Japanese industry has been depressed by 
a variety of interrelated adverse factors—by lack of efficient 
capital equipment, owing to wartime destruction, deterioration 
or obsolescence of plant ; by Allied demolitions of installations 





classified as war potentia] and prohibitions of whole branches 
of industry for the same reason ; by shortages of essential raw 
materials which can no longer be obtained from abroad ; by 
uncertainty about the future owing to the prolonged delay in 
fixing reparations charges and permitted levels of industry ; 
by the dissolution of the Zaibatsu business organisations and 
the absence so far of efficient substitutes for financing and 
marketing ; by inflation and the diversion of capital from pro- 
ductive industry into commodity hoarding and speculation. 

For the Japanese peasant the great development of modern 
industry in Japan has never brought any real advantage. It has 
been achieved largely at his expense, for the Government sub- 
sidies, with which industries deemed to be of national import- 
ance were promoted, came out of heavy taxation falling mainly 
an the land. The indebtedness of the peasants, arising out of 
their inability to pay their taxes, was the principal factor in 
destroying peasant ownership and promoting tenancy on 
onerous terms for the cultivator. . Imports of food from Korea 
and elsewhere kept food prices down. The productivity of the 
land has indeed been greatly increased by the intensive use of 
artificial fertilisers, but taxes and rents took up the surplus, so 
that the peasant’s standard of living hardly improved at all, and 
in years of bad harvest there was often semi-starvation in some 
rural areas while there was food in abundance in Tokyo or Osaka. 

The war has brought a radical change in the relations of town 
and country. Almost all the important towns of Japan were 
devastated by bombing, while the countryside remained un- 
scathed. The peasant’s life is not affected by the disappearance 
of luxury goods which he has never known. At the same time 
there is a sellers’ market for food, and well-to-do townspeople 
are ready to pay famine prices for farm produce or to buy it 
by barter in terms highly favourable to the peasant. The 
inflation has relieved indebted peasants of most of their 
liabilities. In addition, the democratising policy of the 
Allied Occupation authority has gained for the peasant, 
not only a freedom of political franchise which he has not 
enjoyed before, but also the promise and partial implementation 
of a land reform, whereby landlords must give up to the state 
for a nominal compensation all land over a small maximum 
holding and tenant cultivators can buy it on easy terms. 

With the scales thus suddenly tipped in favour of the pro- 
ducers of food, postwar Japan has all the makings of a peasant’s 
paradise. But if the peasant is thus to reap the advantage of 
Japan’s military and industrial collapse, what is to happen to the 
industrial workers and low-salaried employees and minor officials 
who are unable to pay uncontrolled market prices for food ? 
They cannot be allowed to starve and, even if the Government 
were indifferent to their fate, the political and trade union rights 
guaranteed to them by SCAP and the new American-sponsored 
Japanese Constitution have made them a national pewer to be 
reckoned with. The solution, of course, is rationing, at prices 
within the reach of urban wages and small salaries, and as the 
force of inflation in Japan is too great to allow the Government 
to pay large food subsidies, this means controlled buying from 
the peasants at prices which are too low to induce willing sales. 

The resistance of the peasants to the grain collections neces- 
sary to maintain the rationing system has now become the most 
serious immediate problem before the Japanese Government, 
and it has far-reaching political implications. The tendency of 
the peasant, unable to obtain for his produce a yen price with 
sufficient purchasing power in terms of capital or consumers’ 
goods, is either to decrease production—which means a fall in 
total national output of foodstuffs—or to consume more of his 
produce within his family, or to divert as much as he can to the 
black market, where prices fluctuate between ro and 100 times 
the official rates. At present the black market is a flourishing 
institution, and although the ration system brings relief to the 
urban masses, everyone but the very poorest contrives to get 
some supplement to his rations by buying black: A police 


SS 


survey in October revealed that the average Tokyo family spent 
75 per cent of its income on black market purchases, and } 
was estimated that 30 per cent of all food consumed 
through the black market. A certain Yamaguchi, a man of 
unique virtue, has achieved fame by refusing to eat anything 
except rationed food at official prices ; he has consequently digg 
of malnutrition. The Prime Minister, when interviewed y 
journalists, refused to comment on his “ sad case.’ 

There is a basic political conflict between the interest of the 
peasants in free market prices for food and the interest of th 
urban workers in rationing at low prices. This antagonism 
between town and country cuts across the division of Left ang 
Right, in which a large part of the peasantry, with its interest jp 
radical land reform, is drawn to the Left. The Social Demp 
crats, who emerged from last year’s general election as the 


strongest single party and are governing in coalition with the | 


Democrats (one of the two main parties of the Right), represent 
primarily the industrial workers and low-salaried employees in 
the towns, but they have made a bid for peasant support gs 
champions of the land reform agaifst attempts of the Right 
parties to whittle it away. The Communists have tried to go 
one better by urging that the landlords should be expropriated 
without even the slender compensation guaranteed to them 
under the land reform law, and have had some success for their 
propaganda ‘among the poorer peasants. But the hunger of 
the landless peasant for private landownership has basically 
nothing to do with Socialism or with a desire to produce food 
for bankrupt townsmen in return for worthless paper money. 


The Communists, of course, have their own way of solving 


this kind of problem ; having used land distribution as a bait 
for gaining the revolutionary support of the peasantry, their 
method is afterwards to use their dictatorial power to extract 


agricultural surpluses, safeguarding themselves against peasant | 


disillusionment by destroying every kind of independent peasant 
party or association or electoral alternative. But under a political 
democracy it is not possible thus to deal with peasants when they 
are approximately half the electorate. The Social Democratic 
leadership in Japan is in a dilemma ; if it raises official food 
prices in order to placate the peasants and ensure deliveries, it 
increases the hardships of its principal supporters, whereas if it 
keeps prices down and enforces deliveries by police action, it 
not only alienates the peasantry politically, but risks passive 
resistance, decrease of production, and perhaps even in the last 
resort, armed risings—for most of the ex-officers of the dis- 
banded Imperial Army, the most embittered and subversive 


social element in Japan, are now dispersed throughout the 
countryside. 


The dilemma has already produced a Cabinet crisis ; the 
Minister of Agriculture, Hirano, held out for higher prices for 
the farmers than were provided in the plans drawn up by the 


Economic Stabilisation Board, and was finally dismissed by the — 


Prime Minister, Katayama. The Government survived the crisis 
and is committed to the policy of cheap food, but the problem 
of getting it has not been solved, and there is still no sign that 
currency inflation has been brought under effective control. 
Political democracy in Japan is under extreme stress and strain 
of economic adversity, and there is much talk about the 
Kuromaku or “ Black Curtain,” a group of politicians with 
former militarist-or Zaibatsu connections who are alleged to be 
waiting for the withdrawal of American troops from Japan in 
order to take power by a coup détat. Until there is enough 
food in the towns for the workers to eat and enough goods in 
the villages to make it worth while for the: peasant to produce, 
to feed the towns, there can be no firm foundation for the new 
regime in Japan. Large-scale American aid is probably the only 
means by which such a degree of economic recovery could be 
rapidly achieved, but projects of aid for Japan will have to com- 
pete with the Marshall Plan for Europe as well as with aid for 
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NOTES OF 


Mr Lovett Disposes 

In recent weeks, the British Government has been under 
fire from three quarters to show more signs of activity in the 
preparation of the Marshall Plan. There has been criticism at 
home from both Parties. A number of American Senators made 
it quite clear during the first hearings on the Administration’s 
proposals for Marshall aid that they felt Europe was not doing 
enough to help itself, In particular, they criticised the failure 
to re-convene the committee of the Sixteen Nations. At the same 
time, the French Government made tentative suggestions that 
perhaps it would be wise to take some initiative and Sir Edmund 
Hall Patch went over to Paris to secure the views of the Cabinet 
and the Quai d’Orsay. Sufficient agreement was reached to make 
it seem worth while for M, Hervé Alphand, head of the economic 
division in the French Foreign Office, to bring a delegation to 
London to discuss the details of a new meeting of the Sixteen 
—provided the other fourteen should find the suggestion accept- 
able. The delegation duly arrived and discussions were to 
begin, when the American State Department performed one of 
those apparent volte faces that make American policy so difficult 
to follow. Mr Lovett, the Assistant Secretary of State, let it be 
known that the American Government considered a meeting 
inopportune until such time as Congress had decided the final 
form of the Plan. 

The contradiction between American opinion as expressed 
by Congress and the leading American newspapers on the one 
hand and by the American Administration on the other springs 
from the old trouble of the separation of powers, The Administra- 
tion cannot speak for Congress and it is also quite possible for 
different members of the American Cabinet to have different views 
on what is and what is not likely to be helpful in the Con- 
gressional debates. The present misunderstanding—which has 
sem M. Alphand back to Paris almost as soon as he arrived—is 
one to which the statesmen of Western Europe will no doubt be 
exposed over and over again in the course of the next four years 
and it is one of the most difficult psychological problems their 
diplomacy will encounter. Again and again, they will have to 
make up their minds when it is and when it is not advisable to 
conform exactly to American advice. But one lesson this week 
undoubtedly underlines—it is that quite independently of American 
views or American advice, Britain and France need to make up 
their own minds on the type of organisation in Europe they are 


B prepared to support and the extent to which they are prepared 


to go in the way of co-operation on these subjects. To wait on 
American advice and instruction may mean relying on a body of 
opinion whose views will rarely be clear and may often be 
ogntradictory, 


* * * 


Calling a Halt in Greece 


All reports are agreed that the withdrawal of the rebels in 
Northern Greece is only a prelude to renewed activity. Although 
Greece’s neighbours have pot recognised the Markos “ govern- 
ment,” they are making gestures of sympathy, gathering volun- 
teers and in general making no secret of their support. In the 
case of Albania, in particular, the evidence is overwhelming that 
the frontier districts are simply the base camps of the insurgents, 


ow enjoy every facility that the Albanian Government can’ 
provide. 
In a word, Greece’s Balkan neighbours are continuing to inter- 
vene in Greek affairs inthe manner already fully documented and 
described by the United Nations’ Balkan Commission. The ques- 
tion now is whether the nations outside the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence are prepared and can afford to watch this flouting of 
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Greece’s right to its integrity and of the international Covenant 
guaranteeing that integrity—for the United Nations’ Charter is 
nothing less. This issue is rendered even more urgent by the pro- 
bability that behind the Balkan intervention in Greece lies the 
Russians’ desire to know how far they can go in their aim of dis- 
rupting the Marshall Plan. The question the Russians are posing 
in Greece is an ugly but crucial question: does a threat of war 
deter the Western World from action, even on a relatively minor 
issue ? If so, may not the threat of hostilities be extended to 
other areas—Trieste, Persia, Korea, Berlin—in the hope of induc- 
ing a similar retreat ? 

Naval manoeuvres by the American Mediterranean Squadron 
in the neighbourhood of Greece are not a sufficient answer, “Nor 
is the despatch of trained American liaison officers. The issue is 
not simply an American issue. It is also a British obligation. 
Further it concerns the United Nations as a whole, before whose 
“ Little Assembly ” (minus its Russian bloc) the matter will now 
be brought. But an Anglo-American lead will be necessary if this 
body is to act with sufficient vigour and speed to check the present 
irresponsibly adventurous phase of Russian policy in Greece. A 
possible course for the British and Americans to take at this 
juncture would be to secure the moral support of the Little 
Assembly in issuing an ultimatum to Albania—so far the most in- 
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criminated and in any case the most exposed of the Balkan aggres- 
sors—designed to secure the admission of the United Nations 
Commission to the Albanian side of the frontier and a permanent 
policing of that frontier by an international force. ~ Nor should 
Albania be left in any doubt that a refusal would justify the 
taking of military action. 


* *x * 


German Rations in Danger 


If all went well with the Marshall Plan and if the planners 
had their way with the German farmer, the ration target for 
Bizonia up to 1951 would be an average of 2,550 calories, for the 
normal consumer 2,250 calories. This year it was hoped to 
raise the average ration from the present 1,650 calories (not always 
met) to 2,030. These targets are modest enough, in all conscience, 
considering what is expected of the German worker in the next 
four years ; but they look bold and ample compared with the 
realities now emerging. 

The Germans were warned on Monday that, unless their own 
farmers deliver their produce promptly and fully, the ration will 
be reduced to 1,200 calories. The warning springs directly from 
the official estimate that German deliveries of grain are over 
200,000 tons below what they should be, with potato deliveries 
even worse. Unless it is followed by drastic action ot the German 
authorities against recalcitrant farmers and black marketeers, 
Western Germany will have to prepare itself for a ration of 
between 1,000 and 1,200 calories a day from the end of this month 
until the gathering of the next harvest. That this could not be 
maintained without political and industrial disturbance is shown 
by the widespread strikes in the Ruhr and Hamburg, provoked 
by failure to meet the present rations. 

It is deplorable that the long-standing crisis over food should 
have come to a head at the very moment when the British and 
American Governments are considering proposals for strengthen- 
ing the authority of the Frankfurt Economic Council. The pro- 
posals are In any case timid and inadequate, giving the nominated 
Frankfurt authority no real fiscal or executive power over the 
elected Lander Governments. But it is too bad that Frankfurt 
should be faced straight away with the crucial domestic issue of 
Western Germany—whether the food-producing Lander of 
Bavaria, Lower Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein can be forced to 
deliver their surpluses to the big towns and industrial areas, and 
whether farmers everywhere can be forced to help their starving 
compatriots in the towns. On the other hand, this coincidence of 
wear-famine with the first fumblings towards a German Govern- 
ment in the West may help to convince the Americans—and 
Mr Bevin—that the men of Frankfurt can exercise no economic 
authority unless they have political authority with solid Allied 
backing. 

The Americans have honoured their engagements generously 
and Bizonia has several weeks’ stock of imported grain in hand. 
Pledged to deliver 3,600,000 tons (flour equivalent) for the year 
ending July 1, 1948, they have already shipped well over half that 
amount. The Germans have to learn this winter that the lack of 
public spirit in the Lander will not be compensated by premature 
release of the imported grain. And the lesson must be given by 
German politicians, 


* + . 
The Wages Spiral 


London’s busmen have cocked a snook at Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who only last week renewed his warnings of inflation, and at the 
General Council of the TUC itself, which issued pious advice to 
the unions to exercise restraint in pressing for wage increases. 
They have applied for increases ranging from Is. to £1 a week 
for workers on central and country services respectively, with 
corresponding increases for men working in the engineering and 
maintenance shops. Similar claims by passenger transport 
workers in municipal services and private companies are being 
formulated. The main reason for the busmen’s demand is that 
their particular section has been left behind in the general upward 
movement of wages. 

The London men’s claim confronts the Transport Commission 
with its first big labour problem. If the claim is conceded, it will 
add enormously to the wages bill and will be followed by similar 
demands from other sections of transport workers. If it is refused, 
there may well be trouble among the busmen, who are strongly 
under Communist influence and would not hesitate to disrupt 
London’s transport services, as they did recently on the “no 
standing” issue. Moreover, to grant the claim would lead to 
further pressure from other industrial workers, on precisely the 


- constitutional watch, 
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petitive scramble was t«s:nd to arise, as soon as the TUC mage 
it clear that it would not give any lead on wages and 
tolerate no interference with the normal course of events. W. 
ratés are now 73 per cent above their level in September, 19 
and, as Sir Stafford Cripps has pointed out, recent increases have 
not been confined to the undermanned industries, where they 
might be justified. 

The claim of the London Society of Compositors for an increage 
of 22s. 6d. on their minimum of £6 1os., which was heard by the 
Arbitration Tribunal this week, is even more difficult to justify, 
Printers, especially in the London area, are among the most hig 
paid of any industrial workers, and they cannot be deemed to be 
making any special contribution to the productive effort at this 
juncture. However, they, too, are strongly organised, and cay 
create considerable dislocation if they are dissat:sfied with the 
Tribunal’s award. 

Another set of wage negotiations, affecting 100,000 weavers jn 
the cotton industry, raises a more difficult problem. Their claim 
for a ros. a week advance is more easy to justify, because the 
cotton industry is notoriously undermanned and because the 
spinning section has recently received a like increase. A case, 
too, can be made for the claim of the wool trade workers. Yet, here 
again, the consumer will pay, and further additions to the in 
dustry’s wages b:ll must have a damaging effect on exports at g 
time when reduction of costs is more necessary than ever, because 
the sellers’ market is beginning to disappear. If this vicious infla- 
tionary spiral continues there can be only one ending, the de. 
valution of the currency, the final effects of which on the workers’ 
standard of living could not fail to be extremely adverse. 


* * * 


House of Lords Reform 


The Parliament Bill has inevitably revived—even if somewhat : 
feebly—the interest of the public in the long dormant question of © 
the reform of the House of Lords. The Conservative Peers, faced } 


with the decision whether to veto the Bill or to let it pass, have 
been quietly preparing the ground. A Committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Salisbury has agreed on a scheme of reform 
which has not yet been made public; but its general lines may 
be guessed from 4 pamphlet issued by the Conservative Political 
Centre which, though chiefly devoted to an essay in constitutional 
history, foreshadows reform along two main lines—the limitation 
of hereditary membership to those Lords who are likely to be 
useful in Parliament, and the creation of life peers. Hereditary 


peers would be elected like Scottish representative peers to-day, | 


and in order to qualify for membership of the Upper House would 
have to show a record of public service. It is reported to be 


doubtful whether more than a hundred of the present peers would” 


pass the drastic test to be introduced under Lord Salisbury’s 
proposals. Life peers would be created on the recommendation 
of the Prime Minister of the day, in order to avoid a permanent 
party majority, and it is admitted that the Labour Party must be 
given much stronger representation in the new Chamber. Hence, 
it is understood that the scheme makes provision for the payment 
of members. 

At first sight, it might appear as if there were here an admirable 
opportunity for a convenient deal between the two parties. But 
the possibility—to say nothing of the desirability—of such a neat 
and easy solution may perhaps be doubted. Until the details of 
Lord Salisbury’s scheme are made public it is impossible to judge 
how far the composition of ihe reformed House is likely to win 
the approval of the Labour Party, the Liberals or the public. If 
the House is to be reformed, would it not be more logical to 
abandon the hereditary principle altogether? What possible 
justification is there for the perpetuation of such an anomaly? On 
the other hand, if the composition of the Chamber is to be re- 
formed as suggested, what likelihood is there that the Conservative 
Party would agree to the limitation of the delaying power contained 
in the Parliament Bill ? 

Meanwhile, the need for a Second Chamber as a House, to 
quote Bagehot’s phrase, of “temporary rejectors and palpable 
alterers,” is certainly no less clear to-day than it was during the 
second half of last century, and whatever obvious objections may 
be brought against its present composition, there is no evidence 
whatever that the House of Lords has recently misused, or is likely 
to misuse, its’ delaying and revising powers. That does not mean 
that the reform should be postponed indefinitely ; but it does 
mean that it can wait until calmer times ; and that it should be 
ufdertaken, if possible, by consent of all parties, as the Conserva- 
tive pamphlet suggests, after joint consultation, not by a disin- 
genuous piece of tampering with the escapement of the 
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Agrarianism in the City 


Sir William Goodenough’s first annual statement as chairman 
of Barclays Bank is enough to make it clear that he will play his 
part in restoring the bank chairmen’s annual statements (they are 
no longer speeches) to the place they once held in the calendar of 
economic discussion. Sir William’s particular subject this year 
was British agriculture. From much of what he had to say about 
the present and the future it would be very difficult to dissent. 
An increase in domestic food production is clearly, for the present, 
a necessity, whether or not its consequences, when they are fully 
visible, will be happy or not. The warning is also timely that “ the 
character of development on the land should not be related merely 
to the immediate and short-term problem of our balance of 
payments.” ; ; 

But Sir William also took occasion to review the whole agri- 
cultural history of the past hundred years and to express a sweep- 
ing condemnation of the policy of free imports that was adopted 
in 1846. That Free Trade was bad for British agriculture is 
obvious ; looking back, many people who would still call themselves 
free traders regret that nothing was done during the century to 
relieve the distress of domestic agriculture. But that the system of 
buying food wherever it could be got most cheaply was of inestim- 
able benefit to the British economy as a whole—and that it would 
still be so today if jt were possible to export enough to make pay- 
ment-—-hardly admits of serious doubt. Sir William makes it clear 
that he would have preferred food to be dearer all these years, But, 
if so, what would have happened to the standard of living of the 
great mass of the people? How could the great industrial strength 
of Britain bave been built up if British exports were not com- 
petitive? How could Britain have survived two world wars if it 
had not been able to serve as an arsenal for itself and its allies— 
however much better it might have been able to feed itself? 
What, in particular, would have happened to the City of London 
and its great financial houses? 

It is, indeed, strange to hear a banker using the argument that 
the British industrial economy, built upon Free Trade, was “ one- 
sided.” Of course, it was; all wealth is built upon the division 
of labour, and if that division has now to be abandoned in search 
of “balance,” the result will be impoverishment. Is Barclays 
Bank to be condemned as “ one-sided” because it does not sell 
milk in its branches ? When Mr Attlee some time ago referred 
to the nineteenth-century pattern of trade, which served Britain 
so well, as “ artificial,” the remark could be passed over as the 
natural reaction of a Socialist to what was achieved under the 
banner of free enterprise. When a banker holds the same lan- 
guage, some expression of surprise and regret—and dissent—is 
called for. When, from time to time, The Economist seeks to 
submit agricultural policy to the test of economic analysis rather 
than of bucolic romanticism, it is angrily attacked in the agricul- 
tural press for presenting the “City view.” Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The fact is that, ever since the invention 
of the internal combustion engine enabled bankers and stock- 
brokers to live in the country and spend their profits on farming, 
the City has been as obstinate a stronghold of agrarianism as is 
to be found in the kingdom. 


* * x 


Must There be a War in Palestine ? 


Is there anything the British can do to avert an Arab-Jew 
war in Palestine? Is there any military or diplomatic action 
still possible which would make their withdrawal less open to 
the charge of scuttling? Clearly, with both communities full 
of sanguinary self-confidence, the soldiers and the police cannot 
undertake more than their present duties. Each week that passes 
will oblige the authorities to concentrate more and more on the 
protection of fewer key points, such as mixed cities, essential 
roads and services. So much is implied by the mere fact of with- 
drawal before next June. No Arab or Jewish leader would now 
dare to invite the British to delay or reverse the process. Indeed, 
the invitation would have to be ignored unless there were the 
clearest signs of a genuine attempt by Arabs and Jews to reach 
agreement by mutual concessions. 

That possibility, too, can, on present evidence, be ruled out. 
The Arabs will never freely accept the partition scheme, and they 
are full of confidence in their ability to frustrate Jewish hopes. 
The Jews suffer from the same over-confidence, partly because 
they believe they may have the Americans and the Russians 
competing to help them. They still believe that their “tough 
guerilla fighters ” can be detached indefinitely from their settle- 
ments and factories, carry out police duties and suppress the 
Arabs in their midst. : 
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Is there then any hope in the international sphere?.. Can the 
Security Council, by imposing its authority, avert or stop war? 
It has been asked to “ empower” the Assembly’s five-man Com- 
mission and to provide for the execution of the partition scheme. 
So, when the Council comes to consider Palestine, the Russians 
are expected by Washington to press for direct military support 
of the Jewish State and to offer the help of Russian forces. 
The Americans, in their present mood, would certainly resist both 
proposals ; but they would then come under pressure from the 
Zionists—in this election year—to agree to some device, like an 
international police force, by which the Security Council might 
legalise the despatch of arms and volunteers to the Jews. The 
State Department would probably fight hard even against this 
method of involving Russians—and Americans—in the fighting. 

Supposing it was then proposed to invoke economic sanctions 
against the Arab States, under Article 41 of the Charter. The 
decisive factor here is that the Arabs hold a major economic 
hostage of the West—its oil—and only the Russians would be able 
to face an economic war with much equanimity. In any case, 
would the British, anxious to maintain the present policy of 
neutrality, vote for sanctions against the Arabs ? Surely not. Are 
they then to use the veto in the Security Council, regardless of 
what the Americans do ? . 


* 


There is in fact little chance of the Security Council’s taking 
decisions which would check Arab resistance and Jewish terrorism, 
unless Anglo-American support were put solidly behind the inter- 
national authority. There remains the possibility that the pattern 
of the Spanish civil war will repeat itself in Palestine, with the 
Jews receiving by sea arms and supplies which the Palestine Arabs 
would find it harder to obtain from their neighbours in Syria, 
Transjordan and Iraq. Such a development would favour the 
Jews ; but it would mark the bankruptcy of both British and Uno 
policy and might set the whole Middle East alight. These surely 
are the possibilities which should be brought to the attention of 
the Americans with all the skill and persistence British diplomacy 
can command. If Washington could restrain the Zionists, there 
would still be hope of London’s restraining the Arabs. -The risk 
of thereby annoying Congress and doing damage to the Marshall 
Plan must be taken, for without Arabian oil the policy of which 
the Plan is a part would be seriously handicapped. The Americans 
have yet to learn that Palestine is no further from Greece than is 
New York from Chicago. 


* * x 


New Treaty with Iraq 


The new treaty between Britain and Iraq, which was signed 
in Portsmouth on Thursday, is a first step to putting Britain's 
Middle East relationships on a postwar footing. The 1930 treaty 
entitled Britain to maintain air bases in Iraq and to station forces 
at them. It also provided a joint Anglo-Iraqi Corporation to 
manage the railways (under Iraqi Government ownership) and 
certain rights were accorded to Britain in respect of a trust which 
was established to manage the port of Basra. In the new treaty 
the railway and port provisions are abolished and the virtual extra- 
territorial rights hitherto enjoyed by Britain in the air bases 
disappear. They are to be Iraqi bases, used and maintained by 
Britain in accordance with joint arrangements for defence, which 
have been, if anything, strengthened. A Joint Defence Board is to 
be set up, the British members on which will supersede the British 
Military Mission, and British assistance in training Iraqi air 
forces is guaranteed. Operational units of the RAF, however, 
will be retained in Iraq until peace treaties with all ex-enemy 
countries have been concluded. 

This treaty, particularly as it is the outcome of Iraqi initiative, 
is a most satisfactory document. It could well serve as a model 
for regulating British relationships with other Middle East 
countries., But it remains important to remember that the 
orderly framework of British supremacy in the Middle East 
depends far more on mutual goodwill and interest than on any 
documents. British relations with the Middle East have just so 
muchstability as the regimes which sustain them. In an opposi- 
tion attack on the government of the day, Britain, the paramount 
power, is bound to be the first, as it is the most convenient, 
target. In Iraq opposition criticism of the new treaty is already 
loud on nationalist grounds. But this is a normal feature of 
relations between a great Power and a smaller ally. It need alarm 
no one provided the fact is kept constantly in view that Britain 
has.a direct responsibility for the security, social advancement, and 
prosperity of the peoples of the Middle East. 
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Dominions Litigant 


In bringing the Kashmir dispute before the Security Council, 
the Indian Union has begun a litigation which can hardly be 
limited to Kashmir. It may involve argument about the very 
foundations of the settlement reached in India last year by ti- 
partite agreement between the British Government, Congress and 
the Moslem League. It was as a result of this agreement that 
the Indian Union and Pakistan came into being ; and as both 
Dominions are sending eminent lawyers to plead their cases 
before Uno, it must be assumed that Uno is to be invited to 
determine the legal rights of the parties. But it is very doubtful 
whether the agreement can be regarded as an international treaty ; 
it was a formula drafted in accordance with the British instinct 
for compromise, designed to avert civil war. Now that the danger 
of civil war has been renewed, the attempt of an international 
body to define what was left indefinite may—let it be frankly 
said—do more harm than good. 


The basic agreement regarded the Indian States as independent 
entities capable of self-determination ; but it did not settle the 
question whether the destiny of a State was to be decided by its 
monarch or by a popular plebiscite or, if by the latter, how it 
was to be held. It was clear from the outset that in States where 
the majority of the population was of different faith from the 
ruler, the two alternative courses would be likely to give different 
results ; this situation existed in Hyderabad, Junagadh and Kash- 
mir. As the Congress Party has always claimed that the peoples 
of the States, and not their autocratic monarchs, should decide 
the accessions—a principle which works in favour of the Indian 
Union in Hyderabad and Junagadh—it cannot logically base its 
claim to Kashmir, with its 78 per cent Moslem majority, on the 
legal rights of its Hindu Maharaja. ‘In fact, it is now basing its 
claim on the contention that the Government of the Kashmir 
“National Conference Party” has a Moslem following sufficient 
to make it representative of the people of Kashmir as a whole 
irrespective of religion. But, without a plebiscite or elections 
supervised by a neutral authority, nobody can know for certain 
whether this is so or not. There is no sense in arguing the 
point before the Security Council. If both the Indian Union and 
Pakistan‘are agreed that the future of Kashmir should be decided 
by the w.ll of the people, the Council can dispense with investiga- 
tion of the rights and wrongs of what has already happened, and 
address itself at once to ways and means of holding the ring 
and taking a plebiscite. However, in view of the great difficulty 
of tak:ng a plebiscite in a country where law and order are un- 
likely to be quickly restored, even if external intervention can be 
stopped, it would still be better if Delhi and Karachi would come 
to the commonsense solution of separating Jammu and Kashmir 
and agreeing on a division of the ramshackle Dogra inheritance. 
Without prejudice to the right of appeal to Uno, the Governments 
of the Commonwealth should make it clear—individually or 
collectively—that their good offices are available if the two 
Dominions wish to settle out of court. 


x * * 


Coal, Fish and Costs 


Since other shortages leave fish as the one protein food in 
free supply, any threat of interruption to the fishing fleet’s activi- 
ties is a serious matter for the consumer. Last week that threat 
began to materialise with the refusal of a large number 
of the East Coast trawler owners to pay the enhanced prices 
demanded by the National Coal Board ; and its disappearance, 
with the agreement by the Board to assimilate bunker coal prices 
for the fishing fleet to those ruling for coastwise shipping—i.e., 
an increase of 2s, 6d., instead of 25§s., per ton—is unequivocally 
welcome. The anomaly, whereby the fishing companies found 
themselves penalised, dated back to the agreement concluded with 
the colliery owners in 1929, in which fishing vessel bunker coal 
was classed as coal for export, in order to take advantage of the 
railway rebate on coal for export under the Local Government 
Act of that year. Today coal for export is dearer, not cheaper, 
than coal for the home market, and the classification which once 
helped the fishing industry saddles it with a substantial impost. 
The Board have done well—while making it plain that they cannot 
in principle make piecemeal adjustments in prices according to the 
capacity to pay ef the purchaser—to recognise the change in 
circumstances. , 

This happy termination of the East Coast “ buyers’ strike” 
should not conceal the fact that increased coal prices—even if 
are of the order of 2s. 6d. rather than 25s. a ton—are bringing 
the pressure in the inflationary boiler uncomfortably high. Another 
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danger signal can be discerned in the shipbuilding industry, wher, 
the Ellerman Line has recently cancelled an order for six 
liners on the ground of excessive building costs. Unlike 
trawlers, shipping firms are not caught between the upper and 
nether millstones of rising costs and controlled prices—that typical 
dilemma of a semi-planned economy—but they do have to face, 
as the fishing industry does not, the exigencies of a competitive 
world market. The lesson of the 1920s and 1930s when ships built 
at the height of the postwar freight boom proved disastrously 
uneconomic once that boom was over, is not forgotten. 


The notion that any buyers’ strike will smoothly reverse the 
inflationary upsurge of prices is, of course, illusory. Acquiescence 
in rising costs, bred out of confidence that the final buyer wil] 
stomach proportionately rising prices, may indeed indicate that 
inflation has still some way to run; but rebellion against them, 
while the inflationary pressure lasts, is less a cure than a danger 
signal. Between upsurging and downsurging—or even stability— 
there must lie, in default of the most skilled and deliberate central 
management of finance and wage movements, all the discomforts 
of crisis, business losses, industrial strife and unemployment. 


* * * 


State Pools ? 


Over the last few days there has been a revival of activity 
in what may be called the field of state lotteries. A group of 
Conservative MPs are advocating the setting up of a pure 
state lottery ; a group of Labour MPs would prefer to see the 
existing football pools taken over and operated by the state. In 
the latter instance the supposed profits of promoters no doubt 
may be regarded as the chief incentive, but in both cases there isa 
common thought. If the average man has formed the habit of 
spending a few shillings each week on some form of betting, why 
should not that tendency be harnessed to the service of the 
community as a whole ? 


Apart from the moral issue, there is no reason why the state 
should not run a lottery just as it runs a Post Office Savings Bank, 
Both aré a device for saving and each requires no more than a 
foolproof calculating machine to make jt an efficient instrument. 
In the Savings Bank each individual stores his shillings away 
and is content to collect the total at some future date plus interest 
In the lottery each individual is content to allow a limited number 
of individuals to draw the total subscribed (or “ saved”) by the 
general body of contr:-butors. Economically speaking, there may 
be something to be said in favour of football pools and lotteries 
at the present time. They drain off surplus cash which would 
otherwise bid for goods and services in short supply and divert 
it, in the form of capital gains, into the hands of the few pro- 
motets and prize-winners, some of whom at any rate are more 
likely to invest the money they receive than are the millions of 
individuals who built up the total fund. There has been little 
research into what use prize winners in the pools and lotteries 
make of their winnings, but in view of the difficulty of obtaining 
consumer goods a substant:al proportion of the total money distri- 
buted as prizes may in fact be saved. 


But none the less there is the moral issue. Betting belongs to 
that borderland of human activities which, while not demanding 
rigorous suppression by the state yet does not warrant. official 
encouragement. If a people are to retain any moral standards 
at all in public life, it cannot afford to jettison its beliefs just 
because it would be financially or economically more convenient 
to do so. If betting is a vice—and most people would accept that 
as a general proposition—then it is not for the state to organise it. 


* * * 


New Types of Municipal Trading 


An interesting situation has arisen in Birmingham over the 
C'ty Council’s attempts to extend the field of municipal trading. 
Conservative members joined with Labour on the Council to 
include two clauses in a private Bill which would empower the 
Corporation to operate hotels and to supply furniture and othef 
household fittings. These proposals were reversed at a town 
meeting, and have now been decisively defeated at a plebiscite 
of electors; who voted four to one against the hotel project and 
five to one against the furniture project. The Liberal Party rallied 
the opposition, and the Conservatives, frightened of losing the 
retailers’ vote, were less municipal-minded in public debate than 
chey had been on the Council. However, the main reason for the 
clauses’ overwhelming defeat was that less than 7 per cent of 
the electorate voted—partly, it is claimed, because polling arrange- 
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ments were inadequate. ‘The ordinary citizen did not fécl keenly 
enough to go to the polls, and left the result to the shopkeepers’ 

e. 
eoiete local opinion has shown itself so apathetic, it would seem 
little use pressing the issue. Nevertheless, the result is regrettable 
in many ways. The traditional trading activities of municipalities, 
such as gas, electricity, and passenger transport, are progressively 
being assimilated into. new national organisations. Now is the 
time and the opportunity for progressive municipalities to essay 
new ventures—and there is plenty of scope for doing so, The 
standard of hotel accommodation is pitiably poor in many large 
provincial cities. Public ownership of hotels is not a complete 
novelty, as the Transport Commision is already charged with it. 
The larger municipalities are quite as competent to do the job 
as the Commission, and have the big added spur of mutual com- 
petition in improving the attractiveness and prestige of their town. 
Why should not some of them have a try? They could hardly 
make the position worse. 

The case for a municipal supply of furniture and fittings rests 
partly on the true accusation that existing supplies are often 
inferior in quality and exorbitant in price, partly on the more 
specious plea that the main recipients would be corporation 
tenants. In no case should the tenant be compelled or cajoled 
to buy these things from the Corporation. Other Councils are 
to seek wider powers than did Birmingham, such as the right to 
supply radio and run taxis. It must be remembered that these 
powers will only be sought and given sparingly, and that in 
most cases there will be no risk of a municipal monopoly, So 
long as competition is waged on fair and equal terms, there is 
much to be said for the larger municipalities branching out in a 
few new directions as their older limbs are chopped off by the 
Government. 


* * * 


Abd El Krim After Bigger Game 


Complaints sent by Mohammed Ben Yussef, the Sultan of 
Morocco, to the French President, M. Auriol, on December 3rd 
about the attitude of General Juin, Resident-General of French 
Morocco, have been followed by a new demand from the veteran 
of the Riff wars, Abd el Krim. He asks for a fresh treaty between 
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France and Morocco. Of these two nationalist leaders, the Sultan 
is on stronger ground. — For in his letter, the existence of which 
has only just been revealed, and to which the French have given 
an evasive answer, he is claimed to have angled for a revision 
of the Franco-Moroccan Agreement, signed at Fez as long ago 
as 1912. And in Moroccan eyes he is the only man who has 
the legal right to raise this issue of greater independence. 


The Sultan’s letter is the climax of a long series of grievances 
against the French, and of a policy of hostility actively and not 
unsuccessfully pursued at least since the Allies landed in North 
Africa in 1942. Three French Resident-Generals have come and 
gone since then, and now General Juin is in trouble over the 
restrictions he has placed on speech-making by the Sultan, The 
General, for his part, has countenanced a number of reforms 
which make for greater Moroccan freedom within the framework 
of the French Union. Elections, for instance, were held for the 
first time last November for regional consultative chambers to 
deal with agriculture, commerce and industry respectively. Yet 
none of these measures go any way towards satisfying hopes of 
actual independence, and it is because of this that the Sultan has 
consistently opposed the Resident-General. 


Trouble between the Moroccans and the French is of long 
standing. Bur the reappearance of Abd el Krim in Egypt, after 
escaping from French captivity last year, adds fuel to the flames. 
He is now acting from Cairo in close alliance with Allal el Fassi, 
leader of Istiglal (the Moroccan independence party), who has 
just agreed to Abd el Krim being president of a new Committee 
for North African Liberation. The committee issued a manifesto 
in Cairo early this month which, while calling on the Arab League 
for support, also declared that independence could not be achieved 
without the active support of-every nationalist in Morocco, This 
threat to the peace of all North Africa has been increased by the 
participation in the Manifesto of representatives from Algeria 
and Tunisia as well. It looks, in fact, as if this time Abd el Krim 
may be out for bigger game than ever. If he succeeds, the Sultan’s 
constant jabs at the French may appear like mere pinpricks. But 
if the fiery words from Cairo are not followed by serious action. 
the Sultan’s prestige as a nationalist leader will have been con- 
siderably enhanced by the publicity given to his letter of 
December 3rd. 
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Brazilian Communists 


Brazil has taken the initiative against the Communists in a 
manner which is unlikely to be imitared outside South America. 
By a vote taken on January 7th the Chamber of Deputies 
passed a Bill removing the Communists from their seats in 
Congress and in State and municipal assemblies. The Govern- 
ment gained 169 votes for the measure and the Opposition— 
mainly the liberal National Democratic Union—74. Its effect 
is to remove from the Lower House 14 of the 16 Communist 
deputies: two who were not elected on the party ticket are un- 
affected. The rare appearances in the Senate of the Communist 
leader, Luiz Carlos Prestes, will cease. And the expelled Com- 
munist deputies will lose their Parliamentary immunity. 

What this loss may mean is shown by the recent suspension 
of the Communists’ Rio newspaper, Imprensa Popular, after a 
battle berween its staff and the police in which 30 people were 
injured. The party’s ten other papers are likely to meet the same 
fate. The parity itself, after less than three years of legal activity, 
may again be driven underground. 

This anti-Communist drive in Latin America has been in pro- 
gress since last spring. It is sometimeseconstrued as an echo of the 
Truman Doctrine. Chile has just had a recent special session to 
discuss the suspension of a Communist Senator. The Peronista 
climate of Argentina is most unfavourable to their activities. 
Orher countries too have maintained or re-imposed repressive 
measures. But in most of them the conditions which promote 
Communism or other extreme policies still exist. 

In Brazil the cost of living is over four times its prewar level, 
and wages have not risen proportionately. Scarcities of essential 
commodities and other genuine grievances of the “submerged 
masses” have won many working-class followers for the Com- 
munists. It is not likely that they will now suddenly transfer 
their allegiance either to President Dutra’s party or to the National 
Democratic Union—old-fashioned liberals whose moderate policy 
offers little appeal to the Left. Nor is the ex-President Getulio 
Vargas, likely to benefit. His power rested on the army and 
conservative elements who deposed him when he showed signs 
of angling for more popular support. The Brazilian Communists 
are likely to remain strong, even if they are silenced. For these 
attempts to suppress them remove only the symptoms, not the 
causes of the political unrest from which they derive their strength. 


* * * 


Is Your Journey Really Necessary ? 


During the second reading of the Ministers of the Crown 
(Treasury Secretaries) Bill early in December, Sir Stafford Cripps 
described the new functions of Mr Marquand, the Paymaster- 
General. He had been asked to undertake “ special work ” in the 
three-fold task of extending the sale of British goods in hard 
currency markets, increasing Britain’s sources of supply from 
soft currency countries, and developing new sources of supply in 
the colonies. This “ special work ” was to include visits to over- 
seas countries, and it is now announced that Mr Marquand will 
leave for Africa on January 16th, visiting the Sudan, the East 
African dependencies, Central Africa and the Union of South 
Africa. In the colonies he will study on the spot their trading 
and economic problems and obtain first-hand knowledge of the 
development schemes, in progress or under contemplation, which 
are designed to increase the production of food and raw materials. 
In the Union and Southern Rhodesia he will be concerned with 
general trade developments. So runs the official explanation of 
his journey. 

No doubt it is all strictly necessary. One only wonders how 
a man, even of Mr Marquand’s abilities, can possibly obtain, in 
the six weeks he will be away, the first-hand knowledge of trading 
and economic problems of the eight countries he will visit. The 
progress and difficulties of the East African groundnut scheme 
alone ought to merit the greater part of his time. Moreover, where 
does the Colonial Office come into all this? Only a fortnight 
ago it was announced that Lord Listowel had been appointed 
Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, and it was understood that 
his appointment was to enable the Secretary of State or one of 
his junior Ministers t® obtain first-hand information of develop- 
ments, political and economic, in the colonies. Surely the Govern- 
ment could obtain all the information it needs from officials of 
the Colonia! Office’ and Colonial Service, who should know their 
respective areas from A to Z. 

It is true that the Sudan, Southern Rhodesia and the Union, 
countries on Mr Marquand’s itinerary, are outside the Colonial 
Office’s jurisdiction. But what are the functions of.the Secretary 
for Overseas Trade if they do not include the expansion of trade 
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between Britain and other countries ? Personal contact 
Ministers of this country and Ministers and officials of other 
countries are, no doubt, as desirable for a successful economic 
policy as for a successful foreign policy. But must it be achieve¢ 
through such a multiplication and overlapping of junior Ministers 
as now seems to be the rule ? 


* * * 


Welwyn’s Future 


Mr Silkin is going ahead with his intention to create two 
development corporations, under the New Towns Act, for Hat, 
field and Welwyn Garden City, and has now miade two, draft 
orders designating the affected sites. Although the two places 
practically join, they are to be kept as distinct as possible. That 
is why there are to be two corporations, although their personne} 
will be identical. 

The Minister has at least set down his reasons why the Garden 
City Company should not be allowed to carry through the expan- 
sion of Welwyn, which it was ready and anxious to do. They 
are, however, neither novel nor convincing. The co-ordination 
between the expansion of Welwyn and Hartfield, the provision of 
a joint sewerage scheme for the area, and the dovetailing with 
national plans for industrial dispersal—all these needs could easily 
have been met without replacing an existing body of experience, 
initiative and proved efficiency by a new one with much the same 
job to do. The Minister himszlf pays generous tribute to the 
Garden City Company, and admits in effect that it would probably 
have done the job very well. Shorn of special pleading, his case 
amounts to the abstract doctrine that it is 

undesirable that a private company, however public-spirited, should, 

by virtue of its ownership of most of the land and buildings, be in 

a position to determine the character of a whole town. ... Such 


power .. . should be vested not in a private concern, but in a body 
representing the people. 


These words have already excited wholly unwarranted expecta- 
tions on the part of the people of Welwyn as to the control and 
influence they will possess over a development corporation 
appointed in fact by Mr Silkin. And they give a very misleading 
picture of the dangers of private ownership in Welwyn’s particu- 
lar case. The Garden City Company has lodged an objection to 
the order, and a public inquiry will be held. But, to judge from 
the experience of the Stevenage objectors, Mr Silkin is not likely 
to give a fuller explanation of his case. 


* * * 


No Potatoes 


At last, the general population of the big towns is feeling the 
potato shortage. Ever since potato rationing was introduced early 
in November, so far as the consumer is concerned the green- 
grocers have worked the scheme according to their own sweet 
whim. Some have adhered strictly to the official ration. Others 
have allowed their customers more or less as many potatoes as 
they liked, and, as a result, many people have no doubt seized the 
opportunity to build up stocks in their own homes. Where ration- 
ing has so far been most severely felt is in residential establish- 
ments such as colleges, which have to cater for a very hungry 
section of the population for whom potatoes have hitherto been a 
main food. 

Now, however, supplies are no longer reaching the shops in 
adequate quantities, and for the last week or two greengrocers have 
in many cases been unable to honour the ration. As usual, every- 
body blames somebody else. The Ministry of Food is blamed for 
not allowing the later varieties of potatoes, held for the normal 
seasonal shortage in the spring, to be released now. It is also 
blamed, with more justice, for not increasing the grower’s and the 
retail price sufficiently to counteract, to some extent, the black 
market and the feeding of potatoes to poultry and livestock. The 
black market, as usual, gets its well merited share of the blame. 
The growers, for their part, are blamed for holding up supplies 
until their higher price comes into force on February 1. 

The main reason for the shortage is, however, quite simple, first, 
that, as has been stressed often enough, this year’s supply of 
potatoes is too small to meet a ration of 3 lb. a head, unless the 
Ministry of Food. can supplement it by imports, and, secondly, that 
the Ministry only controls the disposal of about 20 per cent of the 
potato crop and cannot, therefore, carry out an efficient and equit- 
able rationing scheme. Without large imports, the potato ration 
is therefore in danger from now until the new crop comes in. 
And what is likely to be the fate of next winter’s supplies, unless 


some means are found of tightening up rationing between now and 
then, is anybody’s guess. 
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Letters to 


Towards a Bill of Human Rights ? 


Sir,—The Covenant of the League of Nations made no refer- 
ence to human rights. As a means of achieving international co- 
operation, peace and security first mention was given to the 
acceptance of obligations not to resort to war. In the Charter of 
the United Nations that place of honour is given to an affirmation 
of faith in fundamental human rights and in the dignity and value 
of the human person. Thus a negative concept was replaced 
by a positive one, and the truth recognised that the basis of any 
community is the acceptance of positive values requiring co- 
operation for their achievement as a common goal of policy. It 
is in no less fundamental a context that progress towards an 
International Bill of Human Rights needs to be considered. 

Your correspondent’s article in your issue of January 1oth 
indicates that the British delegation to the Human Rights Com- 
mission has so far directed its main endeavours to the protection 
of the rights of individuals against their own governments. May 
they not be in danger of losing sight of their main objective and 
opportunity—that of building a bridge of agreed values and co- 
operation between East and West ? 

It is notable that the British,delegation are in favour of a 
Covenant containing legally enforceable obligations. The “ Slav 
bloc” is not. But the obligations deemed acceptable in the 
Foreign Office draft Bill of Human Rights are limited to those 
guaranteeing the existing common law rights of Englishmen. 
That is, they are obligations already accepted. In the Memo- 
randum accompanying the text of the draft Bill it is argued that 
the right of all. persons to work, to education, to social security, 
and similar social and economic rights cannot “ by their nature ” 
be defined in the form of legal obligations for states. But it is 
precisely these “unnatural” obligations—in their view the in- 
dispensable guarantees of true political freedom—which the Slav 
bloc might conceivably accept. It is hardly surprising, though 
regrettable, that the states of this bloc should be unwilling to 
guarantee those political rights regarded by the West as funda- 
mental. But need we therefore invoke “nature” against the 
legal guarantee of at least the rights to education and social 
security ? This smacks, and needlessly, of insincerity, since 
Parliament in recent legislation has decided against this argument. 
Or is it deference to a Republican Congress ? 

The promised Soviet Draft Declaration must now be awaited, 
but in the meantime it may be well to consider whether the 
present British attitude may not be at once too idealistic and too 
legalistic. No one can suggest that the cause of peace will be 
furthered by a slackening of the effort to spread western ideals of 
political freedom. It may well be that their ultimate universal 
triumph is necessary to the maintenance of a peaceful international 
community. But to try at this stage to force them on the Slav 
bloc by means of an international treaty is a different matter. Is 
it really the British view, as your correspondent suggests, that 
the ultimate Bill will be of “no use at all” unless a “ maximum 
number” of provisions are included in a Covenant of legally 
enforceable obligations ? Law, which involves coercion, always 
lags behind the best moral ideals of any epoch. This need cause 
no despondency in the international sphere, where its function is 
to register agreement rather than accentuate differences. The 
establishment of common aims, even though restricted to the 
material sphere, may at least help to raise the Iron Curtain of 
mistrust and open the way to better understanding. That at 
least is the hope of Mr Bevin in concluding the recent Trade 
Agreement. But in any case the search for common values on 
which to build an international community is a task for neither 
lawyers nor idealists, but for statesmen with a sober grasp of 
possibilities and of the importance of the remoter issues involved. 
Is the direction of British policy in this matter firmly in the right 
hands ?—Yours faithfully, 


Pembroke College, Cambridge BRYAN KING 


Canada’s Economic Future 


Sir,—Your Canadian correspondent concludes that Canada 
must, for the foreseeable future come to depend much more 
heavily on exports to the United States of the products of farms, 
forests and fisheries, He does not mention two factors which 


should surely be taken into account in assessing Canada’s dollar 
Position, 








the kditor 


Canada imports at present some ninety per cent of its oil re- 
quirements from the United States to the value in 1945 of some 
$93,000,000 in crude and refined products. Hitherto the only 
sources of oil in Canada have been the Turner Valley field, the out- 
put from which is declining steadily, and the Norman Wells field 
on the Mackenzie River, which, though it is of importance in the 
North, is too remote to be of value for the rest of Canada. In any 
case, the quantity of oil available-is estimated only at some 
25 million barrels. During the past year the new field at Leduc, 
some eighteen miles sowth of Edmonton, has been actively ex- 
ploited and all the wells so far sunk are producing oil. It is not 
yet known whether the field is really rich—a figure of 160 million 
barrels is given in a letter which reached me today. The fact that 
the Imperial Oil Company recently bought the wartime refinery 
at White Horse for a million dollars and are transporting it over 
the thousand ‘miles down the Alaskan Highway to re-erect it at 
Edmonton indicates that they have confidence in the future of 
the field. 

In the background there are the bituminous sand deposits at 
McMurray, some four hundred miles north of Edmonton on the 
Athabaska River, which are described in the Canadian Year-book 
as the greatest known reserve of oil on the face of the_earth, esti- 
mated by the United States Bureau of Mines to contain 
25§0,000,000,000 barrels of oil, though Canadian geologists put it at 
only 100,000,000,000. Experiments in the processing of the sands 
are now being carried out. The field is remote but it is difficult 
to think that the time will not come when it will be exploited, 
especially in view of the anxiety felt by the United States about 
their own oil resources. The resulting saving in dollars to Canada 
would be considerable. 

Until 1939 no iron ore was produced in Canada, but recently 
there have been developments in the Steep Rock Lake area, 140 
miles west of Port Arthur in Ontario, and last year over a million 
tons of ore were exported to the United States. Of vastly greater 
importance are the haematite deposits astride the Quebec~ 
Labrador border. Not only is the ore of very high grade, in the 
region of 60 per cent, but the quantity is comparable to the de- 
posits at Inrabi in Minnesota from which as much as 60 million 
tons of ore in a year are mined. These deposits have not a very 
long life, and unless the United States steel industry can find some 
other source of ore, they will have to fall back on ore of poor 
quality. A charter has been granted to Canadian-American mining 
interests for the construction of a railway some three hundred 
and fifty miles in length from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the site, 
and three survey parties were at work on the alignment last year. 
Harbour works will, of course, be necessary. Power can be 


From The Economist of 1848 


January 15, 1848. 


THE property and income tax expires in April next. From 
what we have already said, it is evident that not only must it 
be renewed, but that it is the only source to which we can 
safely look for an increased income sufficient to meet the 
expenditure. A gradual approximation to direct taxation is 


in accordance with the intelligence of the age, which requires 
that our revenue should be collected with as little expense 
as possible, and, above all, in such a way as to interfere as 
little as possible with the accumulation of wealth. But in 
viewing an increase of the property and income tax as prob- 
able ; and, moreover, in adopting the commonly received 


opinion, that it must now be considered a permanent source 
of revenue, it is impossible to overlook the necessity of now 
adjusting the charges on various classes of income, with a 
view to their relation to capital. The income tax, as it at 
present exists, imposing, as it does, the same charge upon 
the most casual and precarious incomes as it does upon the 
most permanent, commits a glaring and manifest injustice, 
which was tolerated by Parliament only on the ground that 
it was proposed as a temporary expedient. The income of 
a profession or a trade, which may not be worth two years’ 
purchase is subject to. the same charge as that derived from 
real property, worth at least thirty years’ purchase ; an in- 
come derived from terminable annuities . . . . is treated the 
same as that derived from consols in perpetuity. We cannot 
believe that the renewal of this tax will be proposed without 
an adjustment of these striking inequalities being at the same 
time effected. 
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obtained from hydro-electric stations on the Hamilton River in 
very large quantity. It is said that the interests concerned are 
prepared to spend $300 million in development. There will be a 
ready market for the ore in the United States, the short sea 
voyage to which will be a great advantage. Here is another source 
of dollars which will be of great assistance to Canada in its diffi- 
culties, though not, of course, for some years yet—but in the fore- 
seeable future.—Yours faithfully, R. A. WiLson 


The Athenzum, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


Last Chance in Palestine 


Sir,—I hope that it is not too late for you to publish a comment 
on your lead.ng article, “ Last Chance in.Palestine,” of December 
6ih. That article contained two astonishing misstatements of 
fact: (1) that 270,000 Jews have entered Palestine since the 
White Paper quota became exhausted ; (2) that the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, composed of Muslim states, 
held discussions and presented a report based on the Minority 
(Federal) Plan of the United Nations Sub-Committee. 

The arse: statement may be attributed to a clerical error ; but 
it surely stands in need of correction. The 
acai statement is entirely misleading. The Arab states rejected 
the Minority (Federal) Plan of UNSCOP with the same 
vehemence as they rejected the Majority Plan. The report of the 
Sub-Committee in question advocated a unitary Arab state with 
no Jewish immigration. This is identical with the plan submitted 
by the Arabs to the Royal Commission on Palestine, to the 
Permanent Mandate Commission, to the Anglo-American Com- 
mission of Inquiry, and to the UN Special Committee on Pales- 
tine. It was rejected unanimously by all these tribunals. You 
are quite entitled to regard this plan as “ constructive ” despite 
this clear evidence that it is abhorrent to the conscience of the 
world ; but your readers are surely entitled to know on what 
plan your praises are being bestowed. 

Your general theme that the territorial provisions of the UN 
project show undue generosity to the Jews is a purely subjective 
judgment to which your readers must apply their own standards 
of equity. The fact is that under the Palestine Mandate an 
area of 45,000 sq. miles was reserved from the area of complete 
Arab independence “for the primary purpose of establishing 
a Jewish National Home.” On two-thirds of that area two inde- 
pendent sovereign Arab states are being estabiished, apart from 
the six independent states established in countries outside the 
scope of the original Palestine Mandate. Thus the “ primary pur- 
pose of the Mandate ” is being expressed by the constitution of 
a predominantly Jew’sh state in less than one-third of the area 
originally set aside for Jewish development and immigration. If 
you consider this award to be unduly generous to the Jews, it 


Books and 


The Economics of Freedom 


“Economic Policy for a Free 


Society.”’ 
University of Chicago Press. 


Henry Simons. 
344 pages. 


$3.75. 


Tuis outstandingly sane, liberal and stimulating collection of 
essays inspires the preliminary reflection that the devil is apt to 
have all the best tunes and his adversaries, in economic matters at 
least, the worst styles. It is, over large stretches, very nearly 
unreadable ; not because the matter is highly technical, but simply 
because the author has not troubled to translate out of his own 
mental shorthand—a fault rather widespread among his academic 
compatriots. 

This is a very great pity, for Professor Simon’s statement of 
neglected but fundamental economic truths, his collation of these 
with current events and political principles, his devastating analysis 
of popular errors, and his rational and coherent projects of reform, 
make this book one which the ordinary intelligent citizen no less 
than the economist ought to take seriously—and one which has 
far too few competitors. “He appears as an old-fashioned liberal 
with a difference ; with an old-fashioned respect for the rule of 
law, an old-fashioned desire for the decentralisation of power 
whether political or economic, an old-fashioned trust in the reason- 
able improvability of human society, but with an almost revolu- 
tionary fervour in attacking those institutions which in his view 
are responsible for social injustice and economic waste. If he 
assails state intervention in price-fixing and the like, he assails 
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follows that you regard the rights of the Jewish people to self. 
determination to be overwhelmingly weaker than the correspond. 
ing tight of the Arabs which has been so lavishly fulfilled. Iy 
Setting your judgment On this issue against the declared verdict 
of the entire Western world, you would do a service in developing 
your territorial criticisms in greater detail—Yours faithfully, 


A. S. Eran 
Director, Political Information Dept, 
The Jewish Agency for Palestine. 

{(1) The figure 270,000 was in fact a misprint for 37,000. 

(2) It was nowhere stated in the article that the Sub-Committee’s 
Report was based on the Minority Scheme, but the terms of reference 
of the Sub-Committee were incorrectly quoted. The phrase should 
have read: “the Sub-Committee held discussions to draw up a report 
based on the proposals of Saudi-Arabia, Iraq and Syria.’—Epbiror.} 


The Plebiscite 


Sir,—Your comment on Health Service negotiations in your 
issue of December 27th is fair but shows less than your usual 
appreciation of the way great principles often underly, and are 
fought out by, financial arrangements. I agree that the negotia- 
tions do not make it very clear, but there is really only one issue 
—<linical freedom for doctors and patients. While this is promised 
by the Minister it cannot be maintained in practice under the Act, 

At present the purchase price of a practice is the doctor’s finan- 
cial guarantee that he will serve his patients. When the state 
has bought this up, it inevitably has to impose all sorts of regula. 
tions or controls to take its place and ensure a satisfactory service, 
The doctor’s service must be influenced by the owner of his 
goodwill, i.e., the state, instead of, as now, his personal obligation 
to his patients. 

At present, when only 20 per cent to 40 per cent of his income 
comes from his insured patients, a doctor can resist bureaucratic 
interference in his practice without endangering his livelihood 
too much and get away with it. When medical practice is vir- 
tually a state monopoly, resistance may involve complete loss of 
employment. Days of financial stringency will surely come (your 
annotation on the LCC Health Scheme points out how over- 
optimistic the Government’s figures of cost are), and they will 
occasion restrictions on prescribing, certification and many other 
aspects of clinical freedom and judgment, and the doctor will be 
powerless to protect his patients or his own standards of practice, 
Medical attention should be as free as possible to all, but any 
progressive service should strengthen rather ‘than dimjnish the 
position of both doctors and patients vis-d-vis the state. This is 
where the Act fails, and Mr Bevan has done nothing to rectify it. 
—Yours faithfully, W. N. Leak 


Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire 


Doctors’ 


Publications 


equally state abdication in the monetary field. His essay on 
Syndicalism (magnificently apposite to the dilemma of the Labour 
Government in its dealings with the TUC) is calculated to make 
the good trade unionist froth at the mouth; but the economic 
royalist must feel equally strongly about his views on large cor- 
porations and on taxation. 


. 





The Economists’ Bookshop 


LIMITED 
(Jointly owned by the London School of Economics and 
The Economist.) 
11/12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, -London, W.C.2. 
Phone : Chancery 7508 
Just in time for the University Term:— 
Stigler: Theory of Price (limited supply) ‘<3 -. 20j/- 
Wade & Phillips: Constitutional Law ... ab eo ne 


Crowther: An Outline of Mopey 2 12/6 
Croome & Hammond: An Economic History of 
Britain ... 8/6 
Hammond & Hammond: The Rise of Modern Industry 11/6 
Brogan: The American Political System Sek 18/- 
Stamp & Beaver: The British Isles... bed ies - 


Postage extra. 
Book-tokens Not accepted. 
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The essays here collected were, with the exception of the 
introductory Political Credo, published at various dates between 
1933 and 1945 in various economic periodicals. They date, how- 
ever, surprisingly little. It is hard to remember, when reading 
A Positive Programme for Laisser Faire, that it was written in 
1934, in circumstances almost diametrically opposite to those of 
today. Nor could anything be more apposite to present per- 
plexities than Rules vérsus Authorities in Monetary Policy, pub- 
lished in 1936. One regrets, reading On Debt Policy, that Professor 
Simon did not give more than a sidelong glance at the General 
Theory, with which his implied points both of agreement and of 
disagreement would have provided matter for a very lively debate 
indeed. ‘The book ends with what is accurately entitled an 
Unsympathetic Interpretation of the Beveridge programme. 
Written in 1945, it wears painfully well, 


Marx the Forerunner 


«The Red Prussian ’’ The Life and Legend of Karl Marx. By 
Leopold Schwarzschild. Hamish Hamilton. 382 pages. 16s. 


InsTEAD of the flashy title which is only partly relevant to Mr 
Schwarzschild’s thesis, this book might have followed the example 
of another on the subject and have been called not “ What Marx 
Really Meant” but “ What Marx Really Was.” Mr Schwarzschild 
has two excuses for yet another book on this subject—that only 
now that Marx’s legacy is revealed, can he be seen in his true 
colours, and that previous biographers for the most part came too 
early to use the wealth of material which the Soviet hagiographers 
have placed at their disposal, particularly in the full edition of the 
Marx-Engels correspondence. Both reasons are valid and the 
result is a brilliant and in many respects convincing piece of 
writing. 


Brilliance is not, of course, adequate equipment for someone 
desiring to write an authoritative work on so central an historical 
figure as Marx ; and it is to be feared that those who disagree with 


Mr Schwarzschild’s point of view will be able to point out his 
rather inadequate equipment in general nineteenth century history, 
particularly where labour and socialist movements are concerned, 
his tendency to exaggerate the triumphs of liberalism in the period 
—at least a fault on the right side—and some startling inaccuracies. 
On the intellectual background of Marxism, Mr Schwarzschild’s 
book is nothing like so useful as I. Berlin’s Karl Marx with which 
Mr Schwarzschild appears to be unacquainted. On the other 
hand, Mr Schwarzschild has succeeded in proving a number of 
points of great consequence. 

In the first place, he has shown to what an extent so-called 
Marxian science was a long and painful attempt to justify, after 
they were made, a series of dogmatic pronouncements put out by 
Marx in the years before 1848, and how much he needed a 
“ scientific ” reputation to make up for his gross failures in practical 
politics. In the second place, Mr Schwarzschild shows how 
grotesquely wrong Marx and Engels were in the prognostications 
and interpretations which they made concerning the events of 
their own times. One may cease to wonder at the failures of 
Marxist analysis to tell Soviet theoreticians about the modern 
world when one sees the fantastic blunders into which the 
founders of the “science” were led. Finally, one can see how 
faithful in every respect has been modern communism to the legacy 
of Marx ; everything is there already—sectarianism, purges, the 
use of false “fronts” to conceal communist purposes, the use of 
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personal slander as a political weapon, the encouragement of every 
form of violence, the all-embracing hatred of every decent liberal 
or humanitarian instinct. To the problem so often raised by 
students of Marx—why he never entered into a description of the 
future socialist state—Mr Schwarzschild has an answer. It was 
not because he was vaguely utopian, but because he knew that the 
super-Prussianism—the slave-state—of his dreams would never 
appeal to enough normal men to give him a chance of realising it. 
One fancies that it is here that the Marxists will deliver their 
counter-attack. It should be interesting. 


Nihilism 
“Farewell to European History.’’ By Alfred Weber, Kegan 
Paul. 16s. 


As the war drew to its end and Germany’s ruin crowned the 
European catastrophe she had wantonly provoked, Alfred Weber 
sought to tell his countrymen why it had all happened. Early 
deprived of his chair at Heidelberg by the Nazis Dr Weber, now 
an old man, had watched the cataclysm from within Germany. 
This book is his explanation. In it he is not concerned with 
immediate circumstances—Hitler’s name is not mentioned—but 
with the deep-seated causes of the tragedy. For him these are 
comprehended under the term nihilism. By this he means that 
spiritual exhaustion, which has afflicted the European peoples 
during the last century as their material prosperity and technical 
competence waxed. This notion, in turn, only becomes fully 
significant in the light of Weber’s view of history, which is the 
frame of the work. 

He holds that the principal theme of history is found in men’s 
strivings to apprehend the metaphysical forees behind the 
phenomenal world, and so to explore the recesses of their own 
being. In Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo he detects 
great spiritual progress of this kind. It is chiefly manifest in the 
work of men like Leonardo, Shakespeare, Pascal, Goethe and 
Beethoven, but it also inspired the larger political and intellectual 
movements which culminated in the French Revolution. Then 
this promise withered, and what Weber calls the transcendental 
view of life suffered rapid eclipse. This leads him to a long, shrewd 
analysis of nineteenth century Edrope. To show how nihilism 
was generated he probes the subtle interplay of political, economic 


_ and intellectual change. Marx and Nietzsche are revealed as 


prophets of the modern catastrophe which their disciples engi- 
neered. Human freedom evaporated as the great purpose it served 
dropped slowly out of sight. The future, we are told, depends 
wholly on the recovery of man’s freedom and with it of his spiritual 
awareness. 

Dr Weber’s whole position is open to obvious criticism. He 
makes history a mere offshoot of philosophy. He is far more 
indebted to Nietzsche than he will admit. He assumes that 
Christianity is a myth, and then employs his assumption as if it 
were an established conclusion. Nevertheless, his book remains 
of outstanding importance because it proclaims a great truth. If 
lessons are still to be wrung from history, it is necessary to accept 
a far more profound view of life than is at present the fashion. 

Finally it is necessary to add that an understanding of Dr 
Weber’s work is not assisted by the English translation. Too 
many of its sentences aspire to the dignity of paragraphs. One 
monstrosity of 18 lines ends, not inappropriately, with the words 
“one’s stomach turns.” 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Capitalism—US 1948 


(From Our US 


T is a fiction of American politics that when Congress 
convenes in January the public stands on tiptoe before a 
sheeted figure waiting for the President to loose the halyards 
and reveal the shape the nation is in. As a matter of fact, most 
of what he has to say in this respect is new only im the setting 
he gives it. President Truman’s messages are political auguries 
rather than portraits of the economic whole. 

That whole, called by politicians in dulcet tones “ the 
American free enterprise system ” and by Marxists “ capitalism ” 
with a snarl, is at the moment hardly to be recognised under 
either name. Quantitatively it is huge. At the end of a year 
persistently shadowed by threats of depression the gross national 
product is running at the rate of $235 billion a year (against 
$203.7 billion in 1946) ; net national income at a rate higher 
than $200 billion (compared with $178.2 billion in 1946). 
The index of industrial preduction stood at 192 in November 
(compared with 183 the year before) and net farm income, up 
by $3 billion from 1946, stood at $18 billion. Sixty million 
men and women have jobs, and only about a million and a-haif 
are listed as unemployed—a figure well below the two million 
usually considered, in a labour force of this size, to be a fair 
figure to cover unemployables and workers moving between jobs. 

Nor are the more detailed figures of trade and industrial 
activity such as to give business men undue pain. Production 
in the key industries—steel, oil, electric power, automobile 
manufacture—stood at figures substantially higher than those 
of 1946. Railway freight traffic, export trade, even imports 
were greater than in the previous year. Retail sales were up 
in money value, though measured in units they ran Io per cent 
below 1946. With all this, gross private investment is being 
undertaken at double the value of the fabulous and portentous 
year 1929, and at two and a-half times that of 1940 ; the com- 
parison is, of course, double-edged. High prices (and in food 
at least they are newly rising), which last year acted as a damper 
on investment demand, are now behaving as fuels to the fire. 

But quantitative measures, like figures of gross production, 
tell only part of the story. The stresses and strains within the 
American economy are as symptomatic of its peculiar structure 
as is its girth at the moment. If, in New York, butter has again 
risen to a dollar a pound, a new apartment is, in proportion, 
even costlier ; on the other hand electric toasters, radios and cer- 
tain other consumer durables are disproportionately low. Money 
is easy and people are spending it ; the rate of accumulation of 
savings is not high enough to meet the demand. The national 
government, which in 1938 was forced to a new fever of tnker- 
ing in the hope of getting the economic machine to move without 
limping, is now facing the problem of how to curb it before 
it gets completely out of hand and smashes itself to bits. 

The “ free competitive enterprise system” is certainly enter- 
prising, but it is neither entirely free nor entirely competitive 
in any sense the classical economists recognised. The economic 
system that produced $235 billion worth of goods in 1947 bears 
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Editorial Staff) 


little relation to the laisser faire of nineteenth century Engiand, 
the monolithic state which looms over modern Europe, or the 
modified Socialism with which the Labour Party is experiment. 
ing in England today. The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers calls it a “ congery of private and government efforts,” 


ee 


amd the phrase is good shorthand for a definition which could 2 


not be more precise without also being more clumsy. 

It is mixed in many ways. 
mixed. Shape and size have changed ever the years, but its 
hybrid characteristics date, not, as many critics think, from 
socialistic tendencies lurking in the New Deal (which was more 
social than socialistic, and always preferred the traffic cop to 
Karl Marx) but from conditions implicit in the nation’s birth, 
A people starting life on a continent where land was largely 
free for the taking, using that land to endow public universities 


and private railroad building as well as private citizens, did not | 


at any time conduct its affairs in the pure realm of laisser faire, 
*x 
A glance at classical factors in the capitalist ideal suggests 


how far the reality has, by now, departed from the theorctical 
pattern. Private ownership and control of the means of pro- 


Moreover, it always has been 


duction ? Yes, in large measure, but there is also public owner- / 
ship and control in certain areas, and there are even power | 


plants publicly owned and tied into private power lines. Pro- é 
- duction automatically governed by the profit motive ? 


This 
question produces more questions than answers. Taxes on 
profits and private incomes soar with size and tend to act as 
a damper on the zest for unlimited amounts of either. 
Dependence on the price system as a means of allocating 
resources and equating supply and demand ? The price system 
acts not freely, but under controls imposed by business, by 
labour, by governments, both state and federal. Rent controls 
are imposed by nation and state. The price of a fur coat in 
New York includes 20 per cent federal tax and 2 per cent city 
tax, while if the purchaser goes home with it to Connecticut 
she may also be liable to a 3 per cent state tax. Price agree- 
ments within industry are illegal, but General Electric’s receat 
cut in prices shook the market. Prices on tooth brushes, shaving 
creams and other trade-marked articles may be set by the 
manufacturer and must be kept by the retailer under penalty 
of state law. The recent rise in the cost of travel between 
New York and Boston had to be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
cut building costs has been blocked by the antiquated building 
codes of many towns. 5 

Ideally, a capitalist economy should be composed of a large 
number of small competing units—this one is composed of such 
organised groups as US Steel, Standard Oil, the Farmers 
Union, and two great labour federations with thirteen million 
members, as well as the corner grocery and small-town drug- 
stores. In the fields of industry, labour, agriculture, capital 
formation and control the familiar pattern is the large institution 
or the group of smatler units. Ideally, a capitalist. economy 
should function without interference from government—this one 
has government interference on the federal, state and local levels. 

If classical analysis breaks down, so does, classical prophecy. 
In the short run, the various financial services which make a 
business of prophecy are still divided as to whether or not the 
present wpward course can continue another year, and the 
political powers have come to no agree! as to whether infla- 
tion should be controlled and what steps could or should be 


The use of prefabricated houses to : 
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taken to what end. In the long run, the question of how to 
establish an economy that shall adequately serve a democracy 
of this size and kind is being newly pressed. The theory that 
this is a function of government is one to which the Council 
of Economic Advisers gave deep consideration in the report 
which served as the basis for the President's message. Ways 
and means are still matters on which there is no agreement. 

Clearly the situation calls for a re-examination of what the 
goals of a mixed economy functioning in a democracy should 
be, and to this the Council pays lip service. Yet their report, 
framed to serve as background for the President’s economic 
message, cannot forget old wounds. “Health and growth in 
our business life” is its dear dream, but whether this means 
more or less government participation the Council does not 
know. Meanwhile they recommend a search for that static 
heaven, “ the pattern of reciprocally balanced consumption and 
production which could reasonably be expected to become 
established . . . and which could be majntained on a stable basis.” 


American Notes 
Marshall Plan on Trial 


The House and Senate Committee hearings on the European 
Recovery Programme, at which Mr Marshall and Mr Douglas 
are star witnesses, provide useful, though by no means exhaustive, 
signs of which way the wind is blowing. Neither Mr Marshall 
nor Mr Douglas indulged in any pyrotechnics or high-flown 
phrases ; it was a businessman’s beginning. In fact, at times they 
seemed more like witnesses for the defence than prophets with 
a mission. Thus pains were taken to point out that even with 
full acceptance of the Administration’s plan, exports would not 
reach the level of the past 15 months ; that the Administration’s 
estimates are lower than the lowest figure recommended by the 
Harriman committee ; that the European standard of living, even 
in 1952, would be lower than before the war. The statistical 
drabness of the testimony is no doubt deliberate ; but it springs 
also from the healthy sense of the opposition ahead which last 
week prompted the Administration to forgo the inclusion of the 
$17 billion total in the Bill. 

The chief point on which Mr Marshall took the offensive was 
the amount; it must be all or nothing. “ Undertake to meet the 
requirements of the problem or do not undertake it at all.” The 
danger of severe cuts—the Republican Steering Committee of the 
House is already talking about halving the appropriation—is great 
enough for Mr Marshall to have taken the risk that Congress 
would resent this high and mighry tone ; and to have intimated, 
despite official denial, that if he is thwarted he may. retire to 
Leesburg. The other point on which Mr Marshall was insistent 
was that no humiliating conditions should be imposed ; the cure 
must not be at the expense of self-respect. 

Senatorial inquiries, by such friendly examiners as Senators 
Lodge, Vandenberg and Connally, indicated, in the elevated atmo- 
sphere of the Foreign Relations Committee, some of the chief 
doubts which will find noisier and more insistent expression on 
the floors of both Houses. Mr Douglas was taxed to prove that 
Europe was not just sitting back waiting for the rescue squad ; 
pressing inquiries were made about the likely activity of the Com- 
mittee for European Economic Co-operation. Senator Vanden- 
berg insisted that clearer and more explicit commitments to self- 
help must be written into the Bill. Senator Connally wanted re- 
assurances that Marshall dollars would not go to pay foreign 
debts ; fears were expressed that through agreements like that 
between Britain and Russia, additional equipment might reach the 
Soviet Union. Senator Lodge feared that after 1952 Europe might 
grow nostalgic for its ancient nationalisms. , 

These are reservations rather than outright material for opposi- 
tion; but these arguments, and others, will be exploited to the 
full, particularly in the House, by a hard core of unrepentant 
isolationists. In the House 88 votes were cast against interim aid, 
which was small in amount and temporary in nature. Of these, 
5§ were from Congressmen from the Middle West, still relatively 
the most isolationist section of the country. 

: + * * 


Two Secretaries of State ? 


The liveliest doubts expressed, however, concerned not the 


Marshall plan itself, but who is to control it. Senator Vanden- 
berg has called this the most controversial issue involved. There 
ate three major alternatives: that ERP should be wholly a State 
Department project ; that an independent corporation should be 
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created, with a bi-partisan board (the proposal of the Herter Com- 
mittee); or the Administration compromise, that a new agency 
should be created whose head would be independent of the State 
Deparmment save on matters of foreign policy. 

The House is still expected to favour the Herter proposal unless 
some more convincing compromise can be negotiated. The heart 
of the dispute is not over whether direction should be entrusted 
to one man or a bi-partisan board (though the latter would: give 
the Republicans the share of the credit and control which they 
covet), but whether the administrator is to be subordinate to the 
Secretary of State. Mr Halleck, Senator Taft, Mr Martin and 
the other Republicans who favour independence, argue that the 
State Department has an inefficient record in the disbursement of 
relief ; that businessmen, rather than career officials, are needed 
to make ERP a business success ; and that endless frustrations 
await an administrator tied to the State Department routine. 

But Mr, Marshall is adamant on the question of his ultimate 
authority over the “most important single expression of US 
foreign relationships.” ‘There cannot, he insisted, be “ two Secre- 
taries of State,” thus reviving the effective phrase with which 
Senator Vandenberg disposed of Mr Henry Wallace’s pretensions 
to speak on foreign policy a year ago. It is necessary, Mr Marshall 
said, to entrust the programme to one man, who must be of out~- 
standing ability and stature; he must be given wide freedom 
of decision; but on foreign policy he must be subject to the 
direction of the State Department. Senator Vandenberg added 
sharply that the confidence of the country in businesslike adminis- 
tration of the Marshall plan was even more important; without 
it the plan would be “ sunk without trace.” In his endeavour to 
keep an ostentatiously open mind on the issue which so sharply 
divides Senator Taft and his following from the Administration, 
Senator Vandenberg has recommended recourse to yet one more 
impartial report, from the Brookings Institution. 

Any expert report must surely recognise two considerations: 
that a completely autonomous authority would gravely infringe 
the President’s constitutional authority over foreign affairs (as 

. one Republican, Mr Eaton, has argued); and that in practice 
America cannoi speak abroad with two voices. It may be possible 
to guarantee that in the business decisions ‘which Mr Marshall 
estimates will make up 80 per cent of the Administrator’s work) 
outside influences will be barred. It may be that Mr Lippmann’s 
suggestion for considering control before the main Bill is dis- 
cussed, and appointing an administrator (presumably Mr Douglas) 
who enjoys the confidence of Congress, may take the fire out of 
the legalistic arguments—though this is placing a heavy responsi- 
bility on one man. But to divorce the Marshall plan from Mr 
Marshall’s foreign policy seems to be a very illogical enterprise. 

* * . 


Forty Billion Budget 


The Budget proposals submitted by President Truman this 
week will again provide his Republican critics with a great deal 
of painstaking study if they are to justify the claim that tax reduc- 
tion over the fiscal year 1948-49 can leave room simultaneously 
for a substantial retirement of government debt, and for more than 
a nominal contribution to the European Recovery Programme. 

The suggested expenditure level, very little below the $40 billion 
mark, compared with $37.7 billion this year, is doubtless of appall- 
ing dimensions, when judged by the standard of prewar years. 
But, as Mr Truman was careful to emphasise, the proportion of 
these expenditures devoted to national defence, veterans’ benefits, 
debt charges, and foreign affairs, now accounts for almost four- 
fifths of the Budget total, against less than one-third in 1939. The 
estimated surplus of $4.8 billion for 1948-49, again, is high by 
normal standards ; but it is scarcely generous in terms of present 
inflationary pressure, it presumes the continuance of current, in- 
comes and employment for fully eighteen months ahead, and it 
contrasts with Republican plans for tax reductions aggregating 
$5.6 billion. Both parties are dealing with an explosive economic 
situation in which estimates can go very sadly astray, but it is 
hard to believe that, for the measurable future, the Republican 
schedule is more: realistic than that of the President and his 
advisers, § 

Republican critics have fastened already on the Presidential 
admission that the expenditure total might have beens held to 
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$34 billion but for the European Programme, and for higher 
domestic allocations which cover compulsory military training, 
social security, health insurance, housing, and scientific research. 
The domestic items may well be trimmed, but the additional cost 
of these alone is not more than $1.3 billion, and the majority party 
in Congress has already been forced to reinstate development 
expenditures whicn were hastily scaled down in the first exuber- 
ance of the 1947 economy drive. 

The scope for substantial relief, apart from a questionable 
gamble on the longer-term future, is thus reduced almost entirely 
to expenditures on foreign policy account. Here, Mr Truman 
explained that while Congress had been asked to appropriate $6.8 
billion for ERP over an initial period of fifteen months, the actual 
budgetary cost over the remainder of 1947-48 and 1948-49 would 
not be more than $4.5 billion, owing mainly to the time-lag 
between appropriations, shipments, and eventual payment. The 
1948-49 total for all US Government expenditure abroad will be 
$7 billion, and will include “ aid programmes for several tountries, 
including China” with suggested appropriations of $440 million. 
Further assistance for Greece is presumably included in that 
figure which no doubt acknowledges also the strength of recent 
Congvessional pressure for more active support to the Chiang 
Kai-Shek regime. 

In terms of the foreign aid programme, the stress of the Budget 
Message, justifiably enough, was upon the situation which would 
face any Congress in the event of economic breakdown in western 
Europe. By the standard of the defence programme that would 
then become necessary, $4.5 billion for ERP next year seems 
modest enough. This argument, supported with clarity and 
vigour by Mr George Marshall in his testimony before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, will no doubt make a broad appeal 
to Congressmen. But there are many not yet convinced that a 
process of “trimming ERP” would, in fact, present them with 
such a dire alternative. 

. * + 


Rediscount Rate Up 


One more step has been taken in the careful retreat by the 
Treasury and the Reserve Board from the pattern of cheap money 
established during the war.. The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York at the close of last week announced an advance from I to I} 
per cent in its rediscount rate. This was the first general adjust- 
ment since 1937, although the special 4} per cent rate applicable 
during the war years to advances secured by short-term Govern- 
ment securities was withdrawn many months ago. 

The adjustment, forecast in December by Mr Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, is a logical sequel to the 
process of hardening short-term rates. Over recent weeks, the one- 
year interest rate has been well above 1 per cent, and maintenance 
of the reserve discount rate at the lower level was a standing 
invitation to member banks to borrow on profitable terms. The 
volume of such borrowing by member banks, however, is now at 
extremely low levels, and the change in the discount rate will thus 
have little practical effect. 

It would, however, be wrong to dismiss the change in the dis- 
count rate as a technical gesture which can be forgotten overnight. 
At the moment, official efforts to restrain credit expansion, are 
being nullified to a large degree by the desire to protect the long- 
term rate of 24 per cent for Government borrowing. In the open 
market, the Reserve authorities have been selling short-term and 
buying long-term issues, and the net effect of this dual policy has 
been an actual expansion in the “excess” reserves of member 
banks which, reinforced by a seasonal return of currency, are at 
the highest level reached for two years. 

Pressure on bank reserves, however, will soon return. The 
Treasury surplus of no less than $7 billion for 1947-48, declared 
by Mr Truman in his Budget Message, was a conservative estimate 
of the cash resources available for debt redemption within the next 
few months. To this extent, the authorities can exert a constant 
pressure on bank reserves, and upon the public money supply. 
It is true that the power of this deflationary weapon cannot 
exercise its full effect so long as no steps are taken to “ sterilise ” 
gold imports, and so long as the price level of long-term bonds 
has to be protected. In Mr Eccles’s view, however, this process 
of debt retirement may bring an effective check to the expansion 
of bank bans. And if it fails to check inflationary pressure, he 
will no doubt renew his request to Congress for the grant of more 
drastic ers for credit control, If by that time the price-level 
is still rising, there might easily be a different mood in Congress, 
which has so far rejected al] such pleas. 

+. * * 


Air Defence 


Declaring that the United States needs “a new strategic 
concept for defence, which must be based upon air power ” the 
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President’s Air Policy Commission this week released its thorough 
survey of national aviation policies in terms which can bring very 
little consolation to Congress.onal studenis of Budget economy, 
It has been sufficient in the past, it declares, to hold the water 
approaches to the United States. From now .on, both dir and 
water approaches must be defended at a time when a government 
can rely only upon the relative security afforded by its own 
preparations against aggression from abroad. 

The Commission holds that the present air force is inadequate 
to deal wth potential aggression even during the next five years, 
when a probable monopoly of atomic weapons might be expected 
to give relative freedom from the danger of aerial attack. Beyond 
that point (from 1952 onwards) it declares that a “ serious danger 
of atomic attack will exist ” and that the air force must be increased 
from its present level of 55 groups to 70 (with 6,869 first-ling 
aircraft), with an Air National Guard of 27 groups, and a 34-grou 
Air Reserve. Beyond this, it calls for a rate of replacement we 
ciently high to provide this force with modern equipment at al] 
times, and for a further reserve of 8.000 aircraft. 

Whatever may be the final verdict upon the political and 
strategic implications of this report, it will almost certainly provide 
the mainspring for a considerable expansion in aircraft manufac- 
ture over the next few years, and embracing the domestic trans- 
port companies. On this issue, incidentally, the Commission 
supports Mr Harriman’s claim for the transfer to the Department 
of Commerce of many control powers now held by che Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

For some time, service advisers have been concerned by the: 


fact that the volume of orders from transport companies has been. 


far from sufficient to maintain the profitable operation of key 
aircraft manufacturers. Some support has been given by research 
work for the army and navy, but postwar appropriations have 
held down service orders almost to the min:mum level necessary 
for the completion of contracts already under way in: 1945-6. 
The report of the Air Policy Commission accepts the manufac- 
turers’ contention that their industry can survive as an efficient 


_ unit only if it is given the security afforded by five-year contracts, 


and corresponding opportunities for development of experimental 
types. 

The programme they recommend would bring substantially 
heavier Budget charges over 1948 and 1949, and a minimum rise 
of no less than $8 billion in the annual burden of defence expend!- 
tures by 1952. 


Shorter Notes 


The devaluation rumours which developed in London this 
week were scarcely justified by Mr John Snvyder’s evidence on 
ERP finance before the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. 
President Truman has already said that agreement on currency 
stabilisation and monetary’ stability must be a primary condition 
of US aid, and in elaborating these comments, the US Secretary 
of the Treasury went no further than to declare that exchange 
adjustments would take place through the machinery of the 
International Fund when (in the opinion of the US government) 
(sic) exchange rates now current would impose an unjustified 
burden upon any recipient country. 


* 


President Truman’s Economic Report to Congress on Wednes- 
day repeated earlier demands for immediate action on the 10 
point anti-inflation programme which he submitted in December. 
Unless such measures are taken, he declares, depression is 
“certain” and “will involve the government in far more per- 
vasive intervention in economic life than the measures which are 
necessary to prevent it.” ‘The statistical report, which has been 
compiled by Mr Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers, give 
a remarkable record of US productivity in 1947 with new peaks 
in employment, farm income, and gross national product. The 
CEA holds that, over the ‘next ten years, it should be possible to 
push production to a level fully 80 per cent above that of 1937, 
and to increase employment from its present level of 60 million 
to 64 million. is 


The first formal move against the extension of the Reciprocal 


Trade Agreements Act has been made by Mr Harold Knutson, : 


chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, who asserts 
that the State Department has so far failed to give a complete 
schedule of the countries concerned in each item of tariff revision. 
The Committee, which initiates tariff legislation, expressed strong 
hostility to renewal of this Act a year ago. ats believe, 


however, that it will be possible to obtain a renewal of present 
authority for tariff revision, although the Republican majority 
may this time enforce a shorter term. 
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SHOWING AT 6.15 


‘World markets’ are sometimes in out-of-the-way 
places, and the story of the post-war selling of British 
films for export deserves a film script to itself. 

In China, for instance, coolies are often employed 
as the quickest means of getting films from one city to 
another. They battle along the old caravan routes, by 
paddy field, mountain pass and river; carrying Odd 
Man Out, Great Expectations or Black Narcissus. Every 
day some far-off audience sees its first British film. 

The game is worth the hazard. There is more at 
stake than a British export, vitally important though 
that may be. For at journey’s end there are the richer 
rewards of good will and better acquaintance. Through 
the new British films Mr. Tang of China sees the British 
people, sees Mr. McLeod of Edinburgh, Mr. Smith of 
London. 

Nowadays we are all so much ‘ involved in mankinde,’ 
so much in need of this closer view of one another. 
Edinburgh may be eight thousand miles from Cheng-tu— 
but good films diminish the distance. 
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BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Protect your funds against 


loss or theft? 


and the boy in the boiler suit 


Hundreds of boys, many of them fresh from school, earn 
their first real wages from one of the TI Group of 
Companies. From that moment, regardless of back- 
ground, they enjoy equality of opportunity, for T7 have 
decided that the only limit to their advancement shall be 
the capacity of the individual. 

Opportunity is there from the beginning. Youngsters in 
TI are helped to continue their broad education for one 
day a week on full pay. Older boys, after an apprentice- 
ship agreement with their Company, embark on a course 
of training in engineering or commerce which will lead 
the right lads as far as a university degree. At every 
stage they and their parents are advised by their Company 
Training Officer. 

TI hold this policy to be at once a duty and an interest— 
for upon such opportunity depends the future, not just 
of Ti, but of the whole nation, 


TI is a team of engineering industries which serve in more 
ways than may be realised. The component companics 
have made their own reputations in the fields of precision 
tubes, bicycles, electrical appliances and cables, wrought 
fight alloys, pressure vessels, metal! furniture and paint 
—the whole is TI. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Food and 


the Franc 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


be France today there is not enough food.to satisfy everybody ; 

this is the primary fact underlying the steadily growing 
inflation—and the political unrest consequent upon it. In 
this domain, at least, equality and liberty have been proved 
incompatible. The French have been trying to square a circle 
for four years: now they have neither liberty nor equality—while 
fraternity, of which there was a certain reserve at the time of 
Liberation, has been dissipated in the process. 

The food shortage has certain long term causes: lost confidence 
in the gational currency, scarcities of equipment and chemicals, 
war damages in the fertile regions of north and east, an insuffi- 
cient labour force (even now, in spite of the shortage of food, the 
trend of population from country to town continues). Agricultural 
production is, therefore, generally reviving more slowly than its 
industrial counterpart. But this year the situation has been 
dramatically aggravated by the failure of the 1947 harvests: the 
wheat crop last year yielded 33 million quintals, against 67 million 
the year before. At the opening of 1948, France faces a deficit of 
thirteen million quintals—which is the grain necessary to tide the 
country over until the next harvest while maintaining the present 
ration of 250 grammes a day. A §0 per cent failure in secondary 
cereals crops has drastically curtailed milk supplies so that the 
minimum ration required by children and infants can only be 
met through imports of American condensed and powdered milk. 
The butter situation is equally bad—there will be no butter ration 
at all for adults until next May. Last year’s drought has also 
resulted in a sugar deficit of 150,000 tons. 

French food distribution presents harder problems than does 
the British system of rationing, where so much can be done by the 
relatively simple process of import controls. There are over two 
million independent food producers in France, of whom the 
majority have no experience at all of accounting or of fiscal returns. 
The distribution of their fields remains in a state of medieval con- 
fusion, but even with compulsory arbitration and bribes the redis- 
tribution cf land, which the Monnet Plan declared to be essential 
to medernisation, proceeds at a snail’s pace. The repugnance of 
the primitive and ignorant French peasant to submit to any form 
of control in the interest of the urban consumer is cheerfully 
exploited by politicians of every hue—but most successfully by the 
very red—who in the name of liberty extol profiteering stock- 
piling and hoarding (which takes the form of concealing either 
gold and foreign currency, or livestock—those fourfooted coffre- 
forts, as Paul Reynaud recently described them). 


Rationing by Income 


The cfficial reaction to this state of affairs has been almost 
always defeatist: often the government has sanctioned the 
“achats prioritaires”’ which allow well organised sections of the 
ccmmunity to buy directly from the producer at his own price— 
and in the case of workers in the nationalised industries, charge up 
“canteen expenses” to the state. It is argued that the sale of 
limited supplies to the best buyer—i.e., the black market—will con- 
tinue until the demand is satiated. The new Under-Secretary of 
food, M. Coude de Foresto, has just published the familiar type 
of communiqué saying: “Nothing would be more odious than 
rationing which depended mainly on the size of private incomes 

..” Yet every man, woman and child knows that this is pre- 
cisely the type of rationing which has been in force for years. 
Defeatism about the possibilities of controlling internal distribu- 
tion has led the Government to look to external measures. M. 
Goude de Foresto has worked out a food import programme, 
which it is estimated will cost some £40 million, and which has 
already had a spectacular impact on prices: in certain quarters in 
Paris eggs dropped this week from 34 francs to 28 francs, and the 
more expensive categories of meat and certain vegetables by simi- 
lar proportions. This might be a remedy to the inflationary spiral 
(with wages chasing food prices) were it not for the fact that the 
essential foods—cereals and fats—are not merely in short supply 


in France, but all over the world, and that the internation,| 


agency in charge of allocations—the International Emergency © 
Food Council—will certainly not find a surplus for flooding the 


French domestic market. Now that the postwar world has 


accepted the responsibility of protecting the Far East from famine § 


the world problem is likely to last, so that sooner or later 
the French will have to rely upon themselves to solve their own 
distributive and financial quandaries. 

There are two ways in which the French Government might 
adjust supplies and demand so as to interrupt the inflationary 
pressure : the first is to limit spendable revenues, the second to 
ration supplies. The first means principally limiting the lower 
grade incomes, since the higher grades spend a much smaller pro- 
portion of their revenues on basic consumption goods and in any 
case, if necessary, draw upon capital or credit rather than accept 
a diminished standard of living. “From the point of view of 
stability,” writes the French economist, M. Gael Fain, “ one hun- 


dred thousand nouveaux riches devouring foie gras and playing © 
roulette are far less harmful than ten million people trying pre- 


maturely to raise the standard of their daily meal or increase their 
wardrobe. As disagreeable and indeed shocking as this practical 
truth may be, it seems incontestable.” A slight indication of the 
possibilities of limiting the price curve in this manner was apparent 
last month when the wage bill was “diminished partly as a 
result of the strikes and consequent indebtedness of many workers, 
and partly because of the slump in luxury and tourist trade, which 
followed the collapse in exports. Even so living costs continued 
to increase, but they did so far more slowly than in any month 
since last April. 


Robin Hood Tactics 


In the coming six months, the impact of the wage concessions 
made after the strikes will bring another 150 billion francs to 
weight the consumers’ market—of which it is estimated 
over 80 per cent will be spent on food. The sponging up of a 
sum of 12§ milliards for the year under the loan-or-levy scheme 
will confiscate revenues of which only a comparatively slight pro- 
portion are normally allocated to food and other basic commodi- 
ties. Admittedly the scheme may improve the situation by forcing 
traders and producers to bring their stock on to the market in 
order to meet their new obligations, but this asset will hardly off- 
set the liability in the inflationary balance caused by the extra 
revenues distributed to the wage earners. 

As there can be no question of reducing wages, the limitation 
of spending powers can hardly suffice to contain the food price 
spiral. The Robin Hood tactics of taking from the rich to give 
to the poor, noble as they are, are inadequate for the present 


contingency. The old remedy of letting the poor starve, on the | 


other hand, is contrary to humanitarian principles as well as to 
political expediency. 

In whatever way the problem is tackled, it seems inevitable 
that the French will have to submit to state controls and organised 
marketing, and the longer they postpone the issue the worse the 
ultimate convulsion is likely to be. A great deal of doctrinaire 
nonsense has been talked about dirigisme and French national 
peculiarities. Today the successive governments have lifted 
88 per cent of the food controls: if the housewife now goes 
shopping with 100 francs she spends only twelve on ratio 
foods (out of which she gets half her total food in terms of calorie 
values). For the rest, the jungle law prevails—with the survival 
of the richest. Successive Prime Ministers, regardless of poles 
affiliations, confronted with thé need to balance the budget and 


to adjust taxation to electoral exigences, have slashed the most 


unpopular of all forms of control: the, food services, notably on 
the departmental and communal level, where collection and con 
tro! are now merely nominal. 


Unfortunately, the institution of effective food controls would 
involve not only following output from the farm to the consumef 
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through the whole chain of intermediaries, but would also involve 
charging the expense of those operations to the taxpayer, since 
French Governments are now under international obligation not 
to draw on advances from the Bank of France to finance current 
expenditure. Thus the political objections to such a policy would 


Farewell to India—I 


ED 
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be stupendous. The administrative task of establishing effective 
and non-corrupt control machinery would itself be sufficient to 
daunt most French politicians. Yet the inescapable alternative 
appears to be galloping inflation, and its effects may be sufficiently 
disastrous to prod even this Assembly into responsible action. 


The Heritage 


(By a Special 


© Englishman played a leading part in that recent triumph 
of sound sense and patient negotiation, the agreement on 
finance and stores between India and Pakistan. But an English 
idea did, the idea that compromise is not a betrayal of principles, 
but the only way in which men of differing views can live peace- 
fully together, and therefore the only way in which liberty, 
which to so large an extent means freedom to differ, can be 
preserved. 

It is, in fact, values of this intangible and spiritual sort which 
represent Britain’s greatest legacy to the new Dominions. Beside 
them, such material achievements as the 40,000 miles of railwey 
or the vast irrigation schemes, are of no great importance ; so 
much would have been done by any power which had conquered 
and unified the country, even if its ideals reached no nearer the 
stars than a preference for efficiency in exploitation. In some 
spheres—roads, elementary education, the provision of justice at 
a prce within the reach of the average man, and the improve- 
ment of the peasant’s farming technique—much more could and 
should have been done. 

But whatever Britain’s lapses in her duty to the physical well- 
being of her charges, she has seldom failed in her concern for 
their souls. The roads of Bombay are one long series of pot- 
holes, but the ideas taught in the University include Shakespeare's 
and Milton’s, Faraday’s and Newton’s, Hampden’s and Glad- 
stone’s. There has been no German feeling that the governed 
cannot even apprehend the mystic greatness of Herrenvolk con- 
cepts. The issue was settled as long ago as the 1830s when 
Macaulay won the battle of languages in favour of English by 
the argument that Britain could only justify herself in India if 
she taught the Indians everything she knew which they did not, 
from the functioning of a parliamentary democracy to that of 
a railway ; and Macaulay won, even though he stated quite clearly 
that the inevitable corollary of his thesis was that the British 
mission in India must by its very nature be self-destroying. The 
then backwardness of India was the result not of some inherent 
inferiority of Indians, but of the accidental anarchy of the 18th 
century, as today’s falling behind of Western Europe is due to 
two great wars in 25 years; and the peace and order of the 
British Raj were 19th century India’s Marshall Plan. It gave 
India a chance to get on her feet again, to catch up. The instru- 
ments have been diverse, from the impact of Christ’s teaching 
on Mahatma Gandhi down to the training of Indian soldiers 
to manage secret cipher machines; but the aim has always 
steadfastly been to give India the best the West had to offer 
without depriving her of anything worth-while in her own tradi- 
tion. There have been failures to hold to the aim, from the 
hangings without trial after the Mutiny to the Victorian lack of 
appreciation of Indian painting; but they have on the whole 
been few. The line goes pretty straight from Macaulay’s Minute 
to the Independence Act of 1947; the passion for liberty, the 
concern for the underdog, which come so clearly out of Nehru’s 
great speech to the Constituent Assembly on their objectives, 
have an obvious ancestry in Burke’s speeches against Warren 
Hastings. 


Acceptance of British Ideas 


In this honourable competition, India has been as eager to 
take as Britain to give. Suspicions are felt about the honesty 
of British politicians, not about the genius of its poets; and 
when Mr Pandit finishes a scathing attack on British policies 
with a quotation from “ the greatest poet in the world,” he could 
only be Shakespeare. The Congress technique of non-violence 
had some surprising resemblances to the ways of Miss Pankhurst’s 
suffragettes, even to the gaol-going and hunger strikes ; and the 
great Bardoli no-tax campaign may have owed something to the 
refusal of Victorian Nonconformists to pay Church Rates. So 
deep does the cultural assimilation go that one is less conscious 
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of foreign-ness in intercourse with Indians even than with Ameri- 
cans. They, like the British, rank Fellows of the Royal Society 
above millionaires ; they have even acquired the British habit of 
judging the world’s conflicts according to their morals rather 
than their interests. 

The effects have gone deep in every sector of Indian life. It 
is most Obvious in the new constitution, which is based on the 
British, just because it was the one everybody was accustomed to 
working. The professors talked of American Presidents and 
Swiss Cantons, but the politicians had themselves experienced 
as Ministers the advantages of the collective responsibility of 
Cabinets, or had discovered as legislators the reswaining effect of 
question-hour on bureaucratic irresponsibility ; and they have all 
sat on Select Committees, so they know their value in reducing 
friction and producing minor improvements. After all, they used 
even to find it possible to work harmoniously in Committee with 
the unbending representatives of alien authority. The Indian 
politician, like his British confrére, can even rely on that public 
respegt for his integrity which is so essential to a properly func- 
tioning democracy. In Britain and India alike, the public insist 
that its governors shall not only be above suspicioh, but be seen 
to be above suspicion. 

Less obvious has been the even more revolutionary effect 
of British values in transforming Indian social life. Before 
the days of the British, Indian life was deeply compartmented ; 
each village was a little entity on its own, concerned with the 
outside world only in so far as it was oppressed or exploited 
by it; even within each village each caste went its own way, 
worshipping its own gods, divorcing according to its own rules, 
eating its own foods. British rule and British ideas have broken 
down this isolation, as Marx prophesied they would ninety years 
ago. Nineteenth century liberalism and a unity created by rail- 
ways and the English language made Indian nationalism. Christian 
ideas of the brotherhood of men, common law ideas of equality 
before the law, have gone a long way to break the caste system ; 
and the horror of British people at purdah has helped to make it 
old fashioned. 


Ferment Among Hindus 


This solvent effect has been much stronger on Hindu society 
than on Muslim. For many a Leaguer, partition means mullahs 
as well as Muslim self-determination, purdah as well as Pakistan. 
Their nationalism has nothing to do with the conception of a 
Mazzini, a Clemenceau, or a Churchill. Rather is it like the 
old Catholic nationalism of Ireland, a reaction against the whole 
idea that there can be a loyalty which takes no account of faith. 
The passions to which it appeals are those not of the Revolution of 
1848, but of the passions which once inspired Muslims to sweep 
the world from Poitiers to Samarkand. Amongst Hindus, there 
has been no such successful reaction. While the British were 
there, change was slow. The British Government, aware of its 
weakness in troops and police, was loth to interfere with the old 
ways for fear of stirring discontent, while to many Indians 
patriotism required at least that they refrain from overt criticism 
of the systems of their ancestors. But in the last few years, eves 
since it became clear that the British were going, change has 
swept over the old institutions like a spring tide driven by a 
high wind. From the Gujerati lady discussing the fine points of 
a cricket match or dancing at the Willingdon to the spate of Acts 
abolishing polygamy or making untouchability illegal, Hindu 
society is in revolution as it has not been since Buddha ; and, as 
in the Tennis Court days of the French Revolution, it is the 
privileged themselves, and especially those great archetypes of 
privilege, the Brahmins, who are leading the attack. For after 
all it was one of their privileges that it was to them that British 
education was given. 


(To be continued) 








Socialism in Sweden 


[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT] 


THere is a close parallel between the postwar fortunes of 
Labour in England and in Sweden. In both countries the 
Socialists took over the government after the end of the war with 
good hopes of realising their political goals. Both nations have 
seen their internal economic situation gradually deteriorating, 
finally to end up in a crisis this autumn. Adverse international 
trends, it is true, have played an important part.in this develop- 
ment. But the blame must be shared by the Governments in 
both countries, and especially in Sweden. As in England, one 
may, however, very well doubt if any other government would 
have done better. The English voter has already had an oppor- 
tunity to express his opinion of a Labour Government ; and the 
results have heartened the right-wing parties in Sweden. Dis- 
cussions of the prospects of the Social Democrats -both in the 
elections next autumn and in the longer run have accordingly 
been intensified. 

The Social Democrats have been by far the largest party in 
Sweden since the beginning of the 1930s. During the greater 
part of the war they had an absolute majority in both Chambers 
and ate still supported, according to the latest general elections 
in 1946, by almost half the Swedish voters. The dominating 
position that the Social Democrats have thus gained for them- 
selves primarily reflects their progressive and farsighted policies. 
Most of their reforms, in spite of meeting with strong resistance 
from the Right at the time of their realisation, have later been 
unequivocally accepted from all quarters. Another big asset of 
Swedish Labour is the fact that, in direct contrast to the English 
Labour Party, the party has not shown a particularly doctrinaire 
approach to the question of socialisation. There is in fact a lot 
of truth in the saying of Professor Myrdal, a former Labour 
Minister of Commerce, that “when Labour came into poWer in 
Sweden socialisation stopped.” There has, however, been a 
change in the last few years, a change that has been somewhat 
accentuated by the death of the former Premier, Per Albin 
Hansson, in the autumn of 1946. But in part the renewed 
interest in socialisation may be more of a tactical counter- 
measure to the Communist offensive than a sign of a real break 
with earlier policy. 

Still another reason for the stability of the Labour vote is the 
failure of the Opposition to formulate an alternative policy. 
Every new reform has for so long been met with the cry of 
“wolf” that most Swedes have become sceptical of the Opposi- 
tion’s arguments, which the Labour leaders can wave away by 
pointing to their opponents’ previous errors. Thus, in the 
beginning of the thirties, the Right protested against a Budget 
deficit of about 100 million kronor on the grounds that it would 
ruin the country. In 1944 there was little opposition to a 
Government proposal to run up a deficit of 1,000 million kronor 
in the event of a postwar depression. On other matters the 
Social Democrats have in the main proved themselves right. 

The breakdown of the Government’s postwar economic policy 
is nevertheless a major liability. This failure can no doubt to a 
great extent be explained by the fact that the Labour Government 
‘ expected a postwar recession in the transition period and had 
laid all its plans accordingly. Another negative item on the 
record of the Labour Government is its inability or unwillingness 
to work out some sort of formula for co-operation with other 
groups. Not only has the Government failed to co-operate with 
business and industry but it has antagonised them by its total 
lack of interest in their opinions. In this respect the loss of Mr 
Hansson is especially felt, since his most prominent asset was his 


ability to even out political and economic disputes and work out 
compromises. 


The Choice of a Leader 


Leadership of the party is, indeed, the most acute of the 
Social Democrats’ longer-term problems. It. was generally 
thought that Per Albin Hansson’s successor would be his old 
friend and fellow trade-unionist, Gustaf Moller, who would take 
over until a younger candidate had been found. Instead the 
Social Democratic parliamentary group chose as its leader young 
Tage Erlander, who had gained a reputation as an able adminis- 
trator, The choice was surprising in so far as Erlander had not 
sprung from the ranks of the trade unions, which was thought to 
be a prerequisite for any Premier. By many observers this change 
in policy was given the interpretation that the potential gap 
between the intellectuals and the trade unionists in the party 
would be accentuated and that the intellectuals, the leader of 
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whom is the Minister of Finance, Wigforss, would play a more 
important part in shaping Government decisions. There is no 
doubi that the influence of Wigforss has. increased and that the 
Labour Government is no longer as unanimous on policy-making 
as earlier. If Wigforss, as is rumoured, finally leaves the Govern- 
ment after the elections next year, another reshuffle in the party 
is not impossible. Should the elections go against Labour and 
some sort of coalition government be formed, this development 
is even probable. There is no doubt that the present economic 
crisis has meant a decrease in the party’s confidence in the 
Wigforss-Erlander combination. On the other hand, the authority 
of the present Minister of Commerce, Gjéres, who has the support 
of the Consumers’ Co-operatives, has grown steadily. 

The second big problem for the Swedish Labour Party is its 
relations with the Communist Party, which now controls some- 
what more than 10 per cent of the voters. Their vote, however, 
is not so much pro-Communist as anti-Government. They have 
been able to utilise the present inflation of prices and the high 
corporate profits in order to gather the votes of discontented trade 
unionists. Their propaganda may very well prove still more 
effective in the near future as the new economic policy will most 
certainly entail a real, even if not a formal, stop on wages. The 
danger that the Social Democrats see here is that the Communists 
will gain control of the trade unions. For Swedish Labour not 
only gets its voting strength but also its financial assistance from 
the trade unions. 

This growing importance of the Communists poses the question 
whether the Social Democrats should co-operate with them. 
The Communists themselves would probably gladly join the 
Labour Party in a coalition government. Among the Social 
Democrats, however, the desire to take the Communists into 
the Government is not so pronounced, even if some prominent 
members have no doubt played with the idea. It is thus prob- 


ably safe to say that they will try to avoid collaborating with 
them. 


Trade Union Transformation 


The trade unions offer a difficult problem in still another 
respect. As the Social Democrats no doubt will remain in 
government for many years, they must also attempt to solve the 
problem of collective bargaining in an economy of full employ- 
ment. Experience during the war years and in the postwar 
period has shown that a full employment policy without some 
sort of check on wage demands will lead to inflationary pressure, 


- which, in turn, will produce more and more restrictions. Under 


full employment not only have the trade unions an excellent 
bargaining position but the will to resist new wage increases on 
the part of the .employers is at the same time very much 
weakened. Labour will therefore have to devise a formula, 
whereby the trade unions can be made to accept a weakening 
of their individual bargaining rights in favour of a somewhat 
more centralised wage bargaining system. It is perhaps against 
this background that one has to judge the Labour Party’s growing 
interest in industrial democracy. The idea behind this is possibly 
that the labour unions as a compensation for a more restrictive 
attitude in their wage bargaining should participate more fully 
in shaping the economic policy of industry. 

These measures, however, have up to. now shown little result. 
More important, howcver, than all these considerations is the 
stability of the Swedish electorate. And this inertia favours the 
Socialists. Moreover, there is no doubt that the non-voters are 
proportionately more numerous in Labour than in any other 
party. Probably only some 65 per cent of the potential Labour 
vote participates in the elections, while the corresponding figures 
for the Conservatives and Liberals could be estitnated at 80 to 
85 per cent and for the Communists still higher. Labour thus has 
the larger reserves. It also gains from the new agricultural policy, 
which involves the transfer of people from the farms into industry 
through mechanisation and the creation of bigger farm units. As 
the farmers have for a long time been one of the conservative forces 
and also the most Class-conscious party, this policy will probably 
mean a decline in the right-wing voting strength and a correspond- 
ing increase in the Social Democrat ranks. 

This, however, may be offset by the growing importance of 
administrative personnel and salaried employees, who traditionally 
vote Liberal. Moreover, restrictions will be worse next year: and 
present failures carry more weight with the general public than 
past successes. On the other hand, by chance or by conscious 
policy lower taxes, higher old-age pensions and increased. child 
allowances will next year bring ample compensation to most 


people. It is thus probable that the Labour Party will lose only 
a fraction of its votes, and-most of its losses will go to the Com- 
munists and not to the Right. Socialism is still strong in Sweden. 
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Little time to think about correct posture, even when 
you do get a chance to sit down! Result — stomach 
muscles soft, slack and no longer a protection. A Linia 
Belt gives just the support you need. It tones up the 
muscles and helps a lot in keeping you fit and energetic. 


LINIA BELT 


Price including the Linia Jock Strap from £4 . 13 . ¢ and 3 coupons 
Linia Method Booklet free on application 


SOLD ONLY BY J- ROUSSEL LTD 
REGENT STREET + LONDON = W.1 


Telephone : REGent 7570, and at Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc 





A POWER BEHIND 


BRITAIN’S DRIVE 





ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


Generating Plant for Steam, Water or Oil Power ° Sub-Stations 
and Converting Plant - Transmission Systems, Transformers, 
Switchgear and Control Electric Traction and Transport 
Industrial Electrification - Welding Equipment - Electrical 
Equipment for Marine Purposes * Domestic and Allied Appliances 
- Aircraft and Aircraft Electrical Equipment. 


The English Electric Company Ltd. Works at: 
‘Stafford, Preston, ar Bradford, Liverpool. 
Reg Office : 


Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 


Pure Navy Cut of 
Pre-War quality 


2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 8/5 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/23 


MANUFACTURERS 


and GUARANTORS 
# 
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“EXPORT OR DIE”— 
but will they buy ? 


AKING the goods for export, 

making enough, and making 
them right, is a tremendous task. 
British industry’s first preoccupation 
is, naturally enough, to meet the set 
output quotas—rising all the time, 
in money terms, with the steady rise 
in world prices. 

Yet merely making the goods 
and shipping them overseas won't 
save us, unless someone buys them. 
Our exports must be sold. Sold at a 
good price, not dumped. And sold in 
the right markets to earn the curren- 
cies we must have. 

Customers make markets 

Already, in some territories, we feel 
the growth of local industries, often 
protected, and the thrust of foreign 
competitors. This is a_ challenge: 
our products must win their way. If 
we make them to suit the foreign 
buyer, and take the trouble to tell 
him how and why he gets value for 
his money, he will buy. But if 
someone else speaks in his ear while 
we are silent, our goods will stay 
on the shelves. 

The battle for a lasting, profitable 
export trade stretches out, then, from 
the factory gates to many distant 
markets. In each of them, sound plans 
for competitive merchandising and 
advertising depend on intimate local 
knowledge. How is the manufacturer 
at home, deep in the struggle for 
output, to win acceptance for his 
goods in all these markets? 

The J. Walter Thompson Company 


is well placed to help him. Long ex- 
perienced in advertising on an inter- 
national scale, it has fully staffed 
and equipped offices in the world’s 
market centres— besides correspon- 
dent organizations working directly 
under JWT guidance. 
A world-wide service 

A special International Department 
in the London Office is at the disposal 
of advertisers. Marketing informa- 
tion on almost any territory is readily 
obtainable from trained and experi- 
enced men-on-the-spot. 

The British manufacturer who 
employs the J. Walter Thompson 
Company to handle his advertising 
has the advantage of dealing with a 
single organization working in many 
countries. This places at his call a 
world-wide fund of advertising and 
selling experience, and provides 
central control. Some things, though, 
should not be centralized : the detailed 
planning and production of his 
advertising in each market will be in 
the hands of experts thoroughly 
familiar with the habits, feelings, and 
reactions of the people among whom 
they live and work. 

International Department 

J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY LTD. 
40 Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel. 
Mayfair 9496), And 29 offices abroad, 
serving the United States, Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, India, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico,, The JWT_ office 
in Belgium is in full operation: for the 
present, 12 correspondent offices cover 
gther European countries and Egypt. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Patterns in Money 


HE fiduciary note issue of the Bank of England was last 

week reduced from {£1,450 million to £1,400 million, its 
first reduction since early 1939. Thus, at last, the long and 
steep upward trend of the war period, which had involved no 
fewer than seventeen increases in the fiduciary limit, has been 
reversed. Moreover, with one possible exception, this year’s 
reduction is the first in the history of the Bank which has been 
made not to provide for merely seasonal variations or for the 
technical purposes of exchange control, but to reflect a definite 
decline in the public’s demand for notes. 

When the war ended in 1945, the active note circulation of 
the Bank of England had been raised from {£529 million at end- 
August, 1939, to £1,367 million. It continued to rise, though 
at a slower rate, until the end of 1946 when, at. the seasonal 
Christmas peak, the circulation reached an all-time record of 
£1,428 million. Even then, x was far from certain that this 
level would not be surpassed. At the height of last summer’s 
holiday demands, the volume of notes in circulation was still 
more than £30 mil- 
lion greater than at 
the comparable date 
in 1946. But, there- 
after, the underlying 
trend was violently 
reversed. Between 
the August and 
Christmas .. seasonal 
peaks, for the first 
time for many years, 
there was actually a 
large net reflux of 
currency from cir- 
culation: a net 
‘decline of £53 mil- 
lion in this period 
contrasted with an 
increase of [937 
mi ifion in the similar period of sii and one of £53 million 

n 1945. In consequence of this striking change, the volume of 
camaal notes in the Bank’s reserve had by last week been 
raised to the unprecedented total of almost £120 million. Even 
after the cancellation of {50 million of these notes through the 
reduction in the fiduciary limit, the reserve still stood at the 
comfortable level of £70 million, or {20 million more than at 
the similar date last year—and this week the margin has widened 
to £29 million. 

Regarded as statistical facts, these are highly interesting de- 
velopments, and it would not have been surprising if the authori- 
ties had taken steps to draw attention to them. Actually this 
particular reduction in the fiduciary issue was one of the most 
unobtrusive changes ever made: it was not announced at all, 
but simply allowed to emerge from the usual weekly Bank 
return. This certainly shows commendable restraint. The 
authorities in Whitehall, as well as in the City, may be con- 
gratulated for resisting the temptation to represent this incident 
as a sign of a lessening of that inflationary pressure for which 
the Government has been so strongly criticised during the past 
year. In fact, the connection between the recent change in 
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direction of the note circulation and underlying monetary 
trends is very remote. Paradoxically, in so far as there is a con- 
nection, this decline in the demand for currency is, indeed, an 
indication, not of the lessening of inflationary pressure, but of 
the extent and nature of that pressure. 

So little is known about the distribution of currency holdings 
—even by those who are best placed to observe their move- 
ments—that it is impossibie to define with precision the sources 
of the recent large reflux of notes. But, as has several times 
been explained in these columns, competent observers all agree 
that most of the notes which are flowing back into the banks are 
coming from “spivs,” black market operators and tax evaders, 
and from other persons who, since the war, have come to regard 
actual currency, as distinct from bank deposits, as the surest 
cloak for operations whose scale or nature they seek to hide. 
Needless to say, nearly ali these operations are a direct conse- 

uence of inflation, and especially of that particular brand of 
inflation which is distorted and partially suppressed by prohibi- 
tions or rationing 
of certain types of 
expenditure, and by 
controls which keep 
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YIELD ON eh consos || si official prices at 


Coed —rnetl artificially 
low levels. 

The reflux of 
currency is not, 
unfortunately, any 
indication that the 
scale of black mar- 
ket dealings and 
other irregular acti- 
vity is declining 
and, therefore, re- 
quiring less capital. 
5 — , ee Pet 1947 The rising —" 

tum of the reflux 
results simply from the eyident fear, among those who have 
been seeking thus to conceal their operations, that the authori- 
ties may be planning to recall the existing note issue, and to 
replace it by a new series, as a means of bringing such operations 
to light. If further evidence were needed of the abnormality of 
the behaviour of the circulation in recent months, it could 
teadily be found in the fact that the return of notes has coincided 
with a wholly exceptional demand for silver coin, which som: 
dishoarders of notes apparently regard as an alternative refuge 
for concealed savings. 

Given the extent of the distortion which these peculiarities 
have produced in the very meagre currency statistics which are 
available, it is unfortunately impossible to discern how far, if 
at all, the natural currency habits of the public may be chang- 
ing. It seems probable, however, that a minor element in the 
total reflux of currency may have taken the form of a progres- 
sive release of notes accumulated by small holders as a means of 
wartime savings—a dissaving movement which may well have 
been stimulated by influences similar to those which have pro- 
duced the increase in encashments of Savings Certificates and 
withdrawals from savings banks. 
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The change of trend in the note though due to 
special influences, may none the less mark the beginning of a 
movement towards the prewar relationships between money and 
income. The currency habits of the public are normally sur- 
prisingly rigid—even more so, usually, than those which govern 
the conduct of bank deposits. Before the war, and especially 
before the cheap money period opened in 1932, the average 
yolume of bank deposits rarely fell so fast as the national income 
when the latter was falling, or rose so fast as the national income 
when it was rising. This traditional tendency for the volume 
of money to lag behind the movement in national income became 
even more marked in the first two years of the war ; but, as was 
demonstrated in an analysis in The Economist of May 4, 1946, 
the normal trend was sharply reversed after 1943. The ratio 
of the total stock of money (taking the aggregate of annual aver- 
ages of clearing bank deposits and active nofe circulation) to 
gross national income at market price had in the sixteen prewar 
years never risen much above §0 per cent or dropped as low as 
40 per cent, and thus showed a range of fluctuation of only about 
20 per cent. But between 1938 and 1940, it fell from just 
over 48 per cent to 42 per cent, and since then has risen each 
year to the peak figure of almost 66 per cent for 1946 ; and 
there is little doubt that the proportion for 1947 will show a 
further moderate rise. In the wartime period, therefore, the 
range of fluctuation was approximately twice that which 
occurred in the substantially longer prewar period, and the 
proportion of income held in the form of money is now quite 
abnormally high. 

This tendency for the community to keep a larger proportion 
of its income in money was, until 1946, much more pronounced 
in currency than in bank deposits. The ratio of currency to 
national income, though it rose at the outbreak of war, had by 
1941 dropped to a little over 7} per cent, approximately its 
prewar normal. Yet by 1946, it had risen almost to 14 per cent, 
proportionately a much bigger movement than that in the depo- 
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sits-income ratio, from 35 to 52 per cent, over the same period. 
Measured against the extreme stability of currency habits in 
normal times, these are violent changes... During the. ‘thirties, 


‘the extreme range of movement of the currency-income ratio 


was equivalent to only about 14 per cent of the average ratio 
for that period ; but the corresponding fluctuation in 1938-46 
was more than 60’per cent. 

Similarly, the proportion of the money stock held in the form 
of notes, which before. the war had shown an even higher degree 
of stability ‘with a range of fluctuation less than 10 percent 
over a decade), rose steadily from an average of 16.4 per cent 


MoneTARY EXPANSION sINcE 1938. 
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in 1938 to 21.4 per cent in 1945. Thus, as the accompanying 
table shows, until 1945 the expansion of currency outpaced that 
in deposits, but deposits have since been catching up. 

All these figures, however, being based on annual averages, 
tend to obscure the extent of recent movements. In fact, it 
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appears that the abnormal reflux of notes in recent months has 
had the effect of restoring the ratio of notes to total money vir- 
tually to the level at which it stood in the early years of the war. 
At the end of November, this ratio was only 18.9 per cent, 
apparently the lowest for this season since 1941. This abrupt 
reversal of the wartime trend of the currency-deposits relation- 
ship is not, of course, wholly attributable to the recent decline in 
currency. It reflects also the great acceleration of deposit- 
creation which resulted from Mr Dalton’s adventures in cheap 
money. In the two years from November, 1945, clearing bank 
deposits rose by 20 per cent, while the note circulation (taken 
at the Christmas peaks) dropped by 1 per cent. The disparity 
between these movements was not, however, quite so marked 
as this particular comparison suggests, because the growth of 
deposits was mainly concentrated in 1946, when the note circu- 
lation was also rising. Hence the decline in the circulation has 
roughly coincided with the phase in which the expansion of 
deposits has markedly slackened. 

It would be wrong to try to draw firm conclusions from these 
Statistical patterns. Some of the changes are evidently fortui- 
tous, and others can be surmised to be due to extraneous 
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factors far removed from the problem of inflation with which, 
in most discussions, the movements of these monetary indices are 
commonly—and sometimes too closeiy—linked. But, in view 
of the growing attention which is now being paid to the purely 
monetary aspects of inflation, these patterns in monetary statis- 
tics clearly ought to be studied. It is true, too, that the classical 
relationships, which might have been suppressed or distorted 
by the new environment of physical planning and controls, 
can sometimes still be seen from the statistical patterns 
—even though part of the pattern may demonstrably be due 
to special influences such as the present unease of holders 
of tainted notes. It is partly for that reason that on the 
chart which illustrates the monetary trends discussed in this 
article, an index has also been plotted of long-term interest rates 
—the yield on 2} per cent Consols. Those who have followed 
the discussions in these columns of the Daltonian experiment 
will readily perceive that there is little that is fortuitous in the 
coincidence of the abnormal money and interest rate movements 
in 1946—or in the fact that the symmetrically opposite move- 
ment in interest rates in the past vear has synchronised with a 
marked deceleration in money creation. 


Rhodesian Copper Prospects 


LL the Rhodesian copper companies have now published 
their accounts for the year 1946-47. During this 
period the price of copper rose by about 55 per cent, but the 
companies’ profits and dividends, though higher, have not shown 
a startling increase. In view of Britain’s stringent dollar posi- 
tion, the possibility of increasing the copper output of Rhokana, 
Roan Antelope, Mufulira and Nchanga has assumed an urgency 
second only to that of the war period ; Rhodesia is, in fact, the 
only substantial source of sterling copper. Mr A. Chester Beatty 
contends that the Rhodesian field promises eventually to mect 
all Britain’s requirements of copper. At preseht Rhodesia 
accounts for between one-eighth and one-tenth of the world’s 
total copper production. Practically the entire Rhodesian output 
is purchased by the British Ministry of Supply, though at 
present Rhodesia falis far short of covering all of Britain’s 
requirements. In the 11 months to November last, the value 
of imported copper into Britain from sterling sources represented 
only 36 per cent of the total of £36.5 million. Imports from 
Northern Rhodesia totalled {12.8 million, agaist imports valued 
at {6,500,000 from the United States, {6,200,000 from Chile, 
£4,400,000 from Canada and {1,600,000 from the Belgian 
Congo. 
Consumption of virgin copper in the United Kingdom last 


year is estimated at about 375.000 tons, and total Rhodesian 
output at slightly over 200,000 tons. But of Britain’s total 
copper consumption, approximately 220,000 tons a year is 
electrolytic copper, of which Rhodesia’s recent rate of supply 
has amounted to only some 50,000 tons. Thus the gap in British 
requirements of electrolytic copper—indispensable to the 
flourishing electrical industry—is certainly not less than 160,000 
tons a year at the current level of consumption, and it can only 
be made good from dollar sources. Little relief to the drain in 
dollars for purchasing electrolytic copper can be obtained from 
selling part of Rhodesia’s output of blister copper—that is, 
fire refined copper of a lower standard of purity than electrolytic 
—for hard currencies. But during the first six months of 1948, 
some 20,000 tons of blister copper will be shipped from Rhodesia 
to the United States for electrolytic refining under a toll scheme, 
by which the costs of refining will be met in refined metal. On 
present indications, taking account of prospective imports from 
Canada and the United States later this year, electrolytic copper 
is likely to be short in the United Kingdom unless supplies can 
be increased from other sources—which will mean cutting further 
into dwindling reserves of dollars. The recent firmness in 
copper prices suggests that additional supplies of electrolytic 
copper are not likely to be obtained below present prices. 
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The revival of European demand and stockpiling purchases 
by the United States have belied the hopes of six months 
ago that copper prices might weaken towards the end of 1947. 

Such is the context in which the latest results and the immedi- 
ate prospects of the Rhodesian copper companies must be con- 
sidered. The latest accounts of the companies do not reflect 
the full advance in copper prices in 1946-47, because it is their 
practice to sell their production at least three months forward. 
Rising prices, therefore, produce a delayed response in gross 
revenue. Even so, higher average prices over the year 1946-/ 7 
enabled the producers to show a big advance in sales revenue. 
But on the side of costs, their experience was not nearly so 
happy. The output of all the companies suffered heavily from 
the artisans’ strike in July and August, 1946, when operations 
at the mines came to a standstill for more than four weeks. After 
that. no further interruptions were caused by labour trouble ; 
nevertheless it was an inauspicious start. In subsequent arbitra- 
tion proceedings the wage rates which were the cause of the strike 
were adjusted and an agreement between the companies and the 
Northern Rhodesia Mine Workers Association was signed early 
last March. No trouble has been experienced from African 
native labour, but the mining companies have spent considerable 
sums on ere accommodation for the senior African 
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employees a alee i in ei construction of “ boss boy ” huts for 
labourers. The price of industrial peace has been an all-round 


crease in expenditure for welfare, housing and wages, but the 
outlook for continuity of labour supplies has undoubtedly been 
improved as a result. 

The other restrictive factor on operations was shortage 
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of coal. The trouble in Northern Rhodesia last year was not 
lack of coal output, but a critical shortage of rolling stock to 
move it from the Wankie Colliery to the copper mining area. 
Traffic demands on the Rhodesia Railways have greatly in- 
creased in recent years in step with the country’s economic 
expansion, especially in Southern Rhodesia, and during the past 
year the limited facilities of the system suffered extra strain 
because it had to provide transport for livestock from drought 
stricken areas. In addition, the transfer of the railways to 
government ownership has not made the situation any easier. 
The copper companies are at present in an unenviable position 
for their transport. By their contract with Rhodesia Railways 
they undertake to use the railways for the carriage of all their 
imports and exports and for such traffic as they require to be 
sent by rail—indeed there is no practical alternative. On their 
part the railways are under an obligation to forward such goods 
as are consigned to them, but when rolling stock is required for 
other purposes the copper companies appear to have no priority. 
Coal deliveries to Northern Rhodesia in the period April to 
August, 1947, represented 92 per cent of the 1939 rate of 
delivery, while deliveries to Southern Rhodesia for the same 
period represented 180 per cent. The chairman of Nchanga 
has estimated that, after making allowance for output lost by 
the strikes in the early part of the financial year, the shortage of 
coal was responsible for a reduction in copper output from the 
Northern Rhodesian mines last year of some 32,000 tons, 

The Roan Antelope report provides an instructive comparison 
of rising costs and selling prices. Average costs per ton of 
blister copper f.o.b. Beira advanced by £9 3s. 8d. to £59 Is. §d. 
over the year, whereas income per ton f.o.b. Beira increased by 
£25 ros. a ton to £83 7s. 7d. The increase per ton in the 
constituent items of costs were: wages {2 17s. §d., royalties 
£2 8s. 4d., supplies {1 3s. 2d., power {1 Os. 6d., cash bonus 
and pension schemes 11s. 4d., and the remainder in miscel- 
laneous items. Of the total increase in costs per ton, {3 16s. 11d. 
is attributable to mining costs, which rose by 17.3 per cent. 
Evidently the increase in total costs was by no means uniform, 
for the comparable rise for Mufulira was £5 4s. 8d. per ton ; 
Rhokana and Nchanga have not published figures for costs since 
before the war. 

To make good the loss of Rhodesian copper output last year, 
some $12.7 million had to be expended on additional supplies 
from hard currency sources, But the effect of reduced 
output on the profits of the Rhodesian companies is also per- 
turbing. It increases the burden of their overheads per ton of 
output. It also involves them in heavy charges for imported coal. 
Wankie coal costs the companies 27s. a ton, but the equivalent 
cost of imported South African and American coal, which 
was extensively used last year, is about {10 a ton. Nor has 
conversion to wood firing been much cheaper. Some plants have 
been adapted for wood, but the equivalent cost of substitution 
on the basis of two tons of wood to one of coal is £6 a ton. 

Output was well below capacity over the whole field. 
Nchanga, whose financial year ends on March 31st, came off 
worst. Its production was 22,138 long tons of blister com- 
pared with a present annual capacity of 27,000 tons. The 
extension of this mine’s capacity to 64,000 tons, planned for 
completion by the end of 1949, has so far been delayed by at 
least a year because of the shortage of constructional materials, 
and the company is seeking officjal support from the British 
Government to expedite their supply. In 1943 Nchanga re- 
ceived a grant of £650,000 from the Ministry of Supply to 
finance increased production, and in view of the dollar-saving 
potentialities of the mine it would seem desirable to follow the 
war time precedent by giving the company high priority for its 
necessary supplies. Equal urgency attaches to the doubling of 
the capacity of the electrolytic refinery which was transferred by 
Rhokana during the year to Rhodesian Copper Refineries, a new 
company incorporated on January 1, 1947, under the xgis of 
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Rhokana and Nchanga. Of the other mines Roan Antelope 
offset a larger part of its shortage of Wankie coal by heavy 
imports of coal and by using wood, and was thus able to keep 
its fall in production to §,0co tons though the shortage of coal 
was equivalent to 15,000 tons of output. Mufulira was less 
successful, for of a loss of output of 27,000 tons directly due to 
the coal shortage, only 9,000 tons was made up. Even so, in 
relation to its capacity of 65,000 tons for the year (allowing for 
time lost from labour disputes) Mufulira was not so badly 
affected as Nchanga. Rhokana was more fortunate, for its loss 
of output was no more than 2,000 tons—enough, however, to 
be deplored both in terms of the company’s trading profit and 
of dollars that might have been saved. 

The Rhodesian copper companies have a particular taxation 
problem. The accompanying table shows that in each case the 
taxation charge rose sharply last year. These increases were 
the normal consequence of increased operating profit. Another 
liability is deemed by the City Commissioners of Income Tax 
to arise from the companies’ method of valuing stocks of copper 
for taxation purposes. Briefly, this has had a dual basis ; copper 
“in the pipe line ” en route to the market has been valued at a 
“standard ” cost ; any stocks apart from these have been valued 
at sales cost. The Commissioners have held that this method of 
valuation understates the companies’ liability for taxation, and 
litigation is proceeding in a case which Mufulira is taking to the 
High Court to test the Commissioners’ ruling that the annual 
gains for tax purposes shall be calculated on completed sales 
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for the year and that stocks should all be valued at the annual 
cost of production and not on the “ standard” cost. It 1s to be 
presumed that the companies have made sufficient provision to 
meet any retrospective liability, should the final judgment go 
against them. 

Increased output from the Rhodesian copper mines would 
provide a greater contribution towards assisting Britain’s balance 
of payments than would a mere rise in the world price for 
copper. This is no doubt possible, and it will increase the 
Rhodesian companies profits. But if world copper prices rise, 
the drain on Britain’s dollar reserves will rise too ; the Rhodesian 
companies are not in a position to increase their output con- 
siderably and rapidly, and hence the cost of British imports of 
copper from hard currency countries would increase to the full 
extent of the rise in prices. The Rhodesian companies this year 
will reap fuller benefit from higher prices. So far they have been 
free of strikes and although coal supplies are still a serious 
factor in limiting output, the price of copper has been steady at 
over 21} cents a pound for the first half of the year 1947-48 and 
is unlikely to fall from its present level. In such circum- 
stances, provided that there is no new interruption to production 
and no unforeseen rise in costs, earnings a year hence should 
show a substantial improvement. And since the yields on “ blue 
chip ” ordinary shares are only a few shillings greater than the 
return on gilt-edged stocks, the merits of Rhodesian copper 
sLares as speculative leaven in a mixed investment portfolio are 
worth consideration. 


Business Notes 


The Cost of Coal 


The statements of costs issued by the Coal Board last week 
for the first two quarters of their stewardship have riveted public 
attention on the high price which the nation is beginning to pay for 
its coal supplies. Hitherto output has been the dominating 
anxiety ; but the problem of coal costs, and their effect on industrial 
costs as a whole, is now scarcely less urgent. 

The Coal Board’s figures are not strictly comparable with those 
issued hitherto by the Ministry of Fuel and Power. They are 
based on saleable tonnage (which includes consumption by coal- 
mines and miners’ coal) as distinct from commercially disposable 
tonnage (which does not). Nor are the figures an accurate guide 
to the Coal Board’s financial results. They omit any charge for 
interim income to coalowners and interest on Treasury advances, 
as well as revenue from ancillary undertakings. If allowance is 
made for these items it is probable that the small profit for the 
first quarter shown in the table below would be turned into a small 
loss, and that the loss in the second quarter would be considerably 
greater. After adjusting the figures for the different method of 
calculation, they appear to show that costs per ton in the second 
quarter of 1947 were some 4s. higher than in the last quarter of 
1946. 


Costs OF PRODUCTION, PROCEEDS AND PROFITS OF COLLIERIES 








Output (tons) | First Quarter, 1947 Second Quarter, 1947 
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The rise in costs during the second quarter was largely due to 
the introduction of the five-day week in May, and it was intended 


to recoup this loss from the increase of 4s. a ton from September 
1st. Since then costs have risen further—largely because of the 
reintroduction of the longer working week on an extremely expen- 
sive overtime basis—and coal prices were again increased by 
2s. 6d. a ton on January Ist. 
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The results of the June quarter are far from uniform for the 
country as a whole. An examination of the costs of production of 
the divisions reveals great variations in their relative efficiency, and 
in their contribution to output. These differences are illustrated 
in the chart. Wales, with a second quarter’s output of 5.3 million 
tons, lost 11s. 1d. a ton: Yorkshire production totalled 9.6 million 
tons at a loss of only 1.3d, a ton. These differences illustrate the 
wide variations in productivity in different regions and they under- 
line the responsibility of the Coal Board for framing its develop- 
ment plan to get more coal more cheaply from the richer and easily 
accessible measures. This is not a matter which can be delegated 
to the different divisions to decide independently. 


* * * 


Are Coal Stocks Too High ? 


Meanwhile, coal stocks on January 3rd show a slight fall to 


16,033,000 tons, compared with 16,391,000 tons on Decem- 
ber 27th—a natural movement after the Christmas holiday. The 
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tion which now demands serious consideration is whether 
the building up of stocks has not now been carried well beyond 
the limits of reasonable prudence. Gas undertakings have 43 
weeks’ winter requirements in stock, and power stations 54 weeks. 
Iron and steel works have 4.4 weeks’ requirements, engineering 
and metal trades no less than 7.8 weeks, and “ other industry ” 
nearly 6 weeks’ supply. Industry’s stocks as a whole now stand 
at 5,688,000 tons, compared with a mere 1,987,000 tons at this 
time last year. At the end of September, 1945, distributed stocks 
amounted to 13,069,c00 tons ; a year later they had been allowed 
to fall to 10,314,000 tons, and crisis followed in the winter. But 
the present figure of just over 16 million tons is a mid-winter 
figure, not a pre-winter figure, and the margin of safety with the 
wey at the worst, of two months of severe weather, is now 
yery high. 
© Would be embarrassing indeed if industrial consumers, in 
the middle of the winter, had to refuse deliveries of coal for want 
of storage space, but the idea is not altogether fanciful, given 
the present level of stocks. The steady determination with 
which stocks have been built up during the winter (at the expense, 
in part, of providing more coal to the coke ovens during the last 
three months of 1947) suggests that changes in the trend of coal 
production and home consumption have been followed less closely 
than they deserved. The sparing diversion of suppiies to export 
could now be stepped up quite rapidly by allowing stocks tu fall— 
and still be within a satisfactory margin of safety. It might be 
remembered that the equivalent of, say, 5,000,000 tons of present 
stocks represent earlier imports, either of American coal or of 
fuel oil used in coal conversion schemes. An extra allocation of 
that order to exports would be an act of economic wisdom ; it 
would make restitution for the humiliating necessities of 1947, 
and it would give handsome assistance to European recovery and 
British trade. 
*- * * 


Sir Stafford on Steel 


The steel budget for 1948 which Sir Stafford Cripps presented 
last Monday endorsed with full authority the estimates which 
were put forward in The Economist a week ago. The target for 
1948 is 14 million ingot tons for home production, to which there 
may be added §30,000 tons of imported ingots and “ semis.” The 
equivalent in finished steel of the projected 144 million tons of 
ingots is 104 million tons, but the estimate of requirements for 
1948 (including direct exports of finished steel) is 114 million tons 
“for essential purposes alone.” On these figures, there will be a 
deficiency of at least 1,000,000 tons of finished steel this year, 
equivalent to just Over 1,333,333 tons of ingot steel ; direct exports 
will absorb 1,000,000 tons of finished steel, and indirect exports, 
consisting of steel manufactures, about 2,000,000 tons. On paper, 
the home consumers’ supplies will be increased by 1,500,000 tons 
t0 9,600,000 tons, compared with 1947, but this latter figure in- 
cludes the steel needed for indirect exports. The export burdens 
on the steel using industries are so heavy that many essential home 
consumers will go short. 

This programme depends for its achievement on the fulfilment 
of the “ approximate estimate ” that something over 500,000 tons 
of ingot steel can be imported ; it assumes further that the industry 
will get the 12 million tons of coke which it requires to increase 
the output of pig iron, and that sufficient steel scrap will be 
forthcoming. Sir Stafford disclosed that deliveries of scrap to 
steel works are now running 10 per cent higher than a year ago 
(when, of course, the output of ingot steel was some 25 per cent 
lower than the recent rate of production), but he was obviously 
im no mood to minimise the difficulties of getting increased 
supplies of scrap either from home sources or from Germany. 

But when Sir Stafford rurned to the distribution of steel sup- 
plies to consuming industries. he abandoned all arithmetic, and 
resorted to a series of imprecise synonyms. A direct comparison 
of the steel used by different industries in 1947 and what they may 
expect to get in 1948 is impossible—partly because the information 
for 1947 “ is not available in comparable form ” and partly because 
the allocations in 1948 “ will probably vary from quarter to quarter 
in the light of the needs of the export market and other conditions.” 
Hence the resort to broad indications, summarised below :— 

Engineering and vehicles, Rather more than 1947 deliveries. 

certain mining and _ rail- 
way equipment (Ministry 
of Supply) 

Cpeuact goods (Board of A little above last year. 

rade 

Agricultural machinery ....... A very substantial increase, allo- 

caned to individual ee ee 

ing to the contribution they can 
make. 
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i of Transport ...... An important addition. re 
oust eieies LENT. ...s A useful increase. 
Electricity: .ciicisccdsei veeeeesss “A Very substantial excess over 1947 
deliveries. 
Factory and Government A two-fifths reduction. 
building : 
SMES... cn cccceveresons A reduction approaching one-fifth 
of 1947 deliveries. 
GE). A WRU THR ARR A little less. 


Of these changes, the cut in the shipbuilding allocation has 
caused great perturbation in the industry. Sir Stafford denied 
that the cut had any connection witheAmerican pressure to reduce 
the level of British shipbuilding activity, and declared that 
deliveries of steel to shipbuilding this year should equal the allo- 
cation made for 1947, which was considerably exceeded by actual 
deliveries. This added handicap—though it need not be exagger- 
ated—will not make it easier for the shipbuilding industry to speed 
up the completion of its delayed programme of new building or to 
improve its already difficult costs situation. 


* * * 


The New Distribution Scheme 


Sir Stafford disclosed that no major cuts were proposed in 
the progress of the steel reorganisation scheme this year—a point 
which the capital cuts White Paper had left open, since the pro- 
gramme is now being further reviewed. Since he remarked that 
it was “ abundantly clear ” that the long-term objective of installing 
capacity to produce 16 million ingot tons is not too high, it may 
be presumed that the programme is likely to go forward as a 
whole—more than half of it has been approved in detail—although 
part may need to be retimed. 

The review included only a brief reference to the new distri- 
bution scheme for steel, but Sir Stafford’s general remarks on this 
matter are more than compensated by the complexities of the 
circular which has gone out this week to steel users, together with 
census forms asking for a return of stocks at the end of 1947 
and of receipts and usage of steel during the last quarter of the 
year. The new scheme does not apply to sheets, electrical sheer 
and tinplate. All! other steel will, after March 31st, be delivered 
only against a new form, to be known as an IS Authorisation. 
During this month, the sponsoring departments will issue these 
authorisations to users, to cover steel already authorised by “M” 
forms for the second quarter or after and any additional tonnages 
which they may be able to permit. Each user will then have to 
review his outstanding orders which are likely to remain un- 
delivered at March 31st, and also the orders placed for later 
periods and sub-authorisations given to his suppliers. He will 
then have to decide which orders he wants to retain, within the 
limit of the new IS Authorisation which he has received. 
Similarly, consumers of steel who hold sub-authorisations from 
holders of exist:ng ““ M” forms will have to renew their authority 
from their principals. 

Thus the broad effect of the scheme will be to cancel many 
outstanding orders and to retime others, so that the inflationary 
excess of authorisations for 2,000,000 tons of steel which is not 
available is, by one means or the other, squeezed out. The circu- 
lar stresses the need for early notification by main and sub- 
contractors to the steel makers, so that the industry can “ plan ” 
the required production, It also insists that orders for delivery 
in any three-monthly period must not exceea the quantity author- 
ised for that period. In the course of time (and particularly 
when the system of bulk allocation is extended, and sub-authorisa- 
tion reduced) the new scheme may produce a better sense of order 
in steel supplies. But the task of those who have to get into 
working order will be quite unenviable. The present state of 
confusion suggests that a far longer period than three months 
may elapse before it is running smoothly. Meanwhile, the main 
burden will rest on the steel industry and its customers to iron 
out the innumerable difficulties that are bound to arise. And there 
is a chilly reference to the limited amount of assistance that the 
departments will be able to offer towards the solution of hard cases, 


* * * 


Bus and Road Haulage Negotiations 


For some time past, it has been freely rumoured that the 
Tilling group and other leading road passenger transport con- 
cerns were prepared to treat, if not actually negotiating, with the 
Transport Commission for the transfer of their undertakings 
under the terms of the Transport Act. A circular issued to share- 
holders of Thomas Tilling, Ltd., discloses that the directors have 
agreed to the making of joint investigations (that is, with the 
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Transport Commission) into the position of the undertakings in 
which the Commission, by virtue of its acquisition of the assets 
of the railway companies, hold an equal share with Thomas 
Tilling, with a view to sale by agreement, as distinct from 
compulsory acquisition. 

The circular’ emphasises that only those sections of the 
undertaking covered by the Transport Act are under considera- 
tion. At this stage, it is impossible to define with complete 
accuracy the interests which will be under discussion ; there are 
rather more than 9,000 vehicles involved, however, of which 
8,200 are motor omnibuses and the remainder goods-carrying 
veh-cles. A further statement is promised with the directors’ 
report and accounts within the course of a few weeks if the 
negotiations have made sufficient progress. On this news, the 
£1 ordinary shares have risen sharply from 77s. to 91s. 3d., com- 
pared with a low price of §3s. 3d. for 1947. British Electric 
Traction have this week advanced from 1565 to 1715, and the 
calculators are busy—a little early, it would seem—with estimates 
of the break-up value of this high-geared stock and its fellows in 
the bus share market. 

These developments on the road passenger side are not sur- 
prising. But this week also it has been announced that Transport 
Services, a public road haulage company, has been in negotiation 
v.th the Transport Commission for the transfer of the whole of 
the haulage interests of the company—these are represented by 
nearly 40 subsidiaries, of which 20 would be directly affected by 
the Act—to the Commission. Agreement has been reached under 
which the headquarters organisation and the ownership and 
management of the transport interests o1 the company will pass 
to the control of the Transport Commission as from January Ist, 
on terms which the directors consider to be fair and reasonable 
“in the light of the provisions of the Act.” Meanwhile, share- 
holders are advised not to deal in their shares, which have risen 
from 26s. 3d. to 32s. 3d. this week, until they receive fuller 
information, 

These negotiations suggest that the Commission may have an 
important nucleus both on the passenger and road haulage side 
before many months have elapsed. Indeed, the willingness of 
important concerns to negotiate voluntarily—which in itself is 
quite reasonable, given the terms of the Act—may even be some- 
thing of an embarrassment to the Commission. It can hardly 
delay much longer the appointment of a Road Executive, even 
though the finding of a suitable chairman appears to have been 
a matter of some difficulty. 


. * * 
Transport Stock Remnants 


Three per cent Transport Stock has settled down with a 
minimum of market disturbance, considering its size, and the 
price this week has been only a shade less steady at 98,5. Its issue 
has, inevitably, left a legacy of relatively small points ro clear up— 
each by itself a matter of some consequence, Investors have 
noted, doubtless with approval, that the Transport Commission 
is enjoined to make annual provision for the redemption of its 
stock, though there is no stipulated rate of sinking fund. Whether 
this statutory obligation is of much service to the stockholder 
remains to be seen—a similar obligation placed on the London 
Passenger Transport Board was not especially effective. 
Section 93 of the Transport Act requires the Commission to 
make “proper provision” for redemption of capital in addition 
to “proper prov sion for depreciation or renewal of assets ”—a 
double charge which transport users may have reason to lament 
before 40 years have passed, 

One casualty of the exchange of home rail stocks is the London 
Midland and Scottish Stock Conversion Trust, formed 24 years 
ago. Under the terms of the Trust Deed, the trusices would be 
required to hold £251,850 of Transport Stock which has been 
received in exchange for £853,728 LMS. ordinary stock, though 
the income from Transport Stock would be insufficient to pay 
more than a nominal dividend on the existing £853,728 4 per 
cent preference stock of the Trust, and would leave no income for 
£426,864 5 per cent preferred stock and £853,728 deferred stock. 
Accordingly, the trustees are applying to the Court for permission 
to terminate the Trust, and for directions regarding the distribu- 
tion of the Transport Stock which they hold. Under a clause 
designed to cover the contingency of nationalisation under powers 
residing in the Government when the Trust was formed, a basis 
of distribution of assets has already been laid down, and this will 
be recommended for the approval of the Court, On that basis, each 
£137 10s. of Transport Stock held by the Trust would be divisible 
in the proportion of £80 to the preference stock, £42 10s. to the 
preferred stock, and £15 to the deferred stock. On that basis, and 
taking Transport Stocl. at 984, the preference stock would 
receive the equivalent of £17 (against the current quotation of 
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164—19}), the preferred stock £16} (against 13—17), and the 
deferred stock £3 (against 1). mi 

Another curiosum is the Central London (New) Guaranteed 
Assented Stock, which has lately been rising as a result of dis. 
creet and informed buying. This stock was created in 1933; 
under the London Passenger Transport Act, and was secured 
a slightly smaller block of London Transport “C” Stock. . Interes: 
at the rate of 4 per cent was, however, guaranteed by the Londog 
Passenger Transport Board—the provisions for additional 
interest have never been effective, owing to the failure of the 
Board to pay the standard dividend on “C” stock. Recent buying 
has been based on the argument that the Transport Commission 
has taken over the Board’s liability on Central London Assented, 
and that, owing to the exchange of “C” stock into Transport 
Stock, the guarantee has ceased to be a contingent undertaking, and 
becomes instead a perpetual liability on the Commission. If, on 
the other hand, it could be argued that London Transport would 
have been in a position to call “C” stock for redemption in 
1956—a legal point rather than a practical possibility—Central 
London Assented at the present price of £95 would be a dear 
“short” (except to finance companies, who. can charge capital 
losses for income tax purposes), since it would then have to dis- 
tribute its underlying holding of approximately £1,753,000 of 
Transport Stock to the holders of £2,811,839 of Central London 
Assented Stock—and that would be equivalent to no more than 
£62 tos. per £100 nominal of the latter. 

* * . 


Marshall Aid by Commodities 


The Marshall Plan is at last becoming more tangible although 
in the process it is losing many of its trimmings and perhaps 
some of its altruistic conceptions. The infusion of “ realism ” into 
the programme reveals at some points the influence of political 
pressure. Yet complaint does not lie in British mouths, for if 
the plan were not realistic, it would have little chance of accept- 
ance. ‘Tobacco is a case in point. All the beneficiaries are to 
get tobacco, on the ground, apparently, that it is a vital incentive 
for production. France and Switzerland are to receive 40,000 tons 
between them although they did not ask for any. But if the con- 
dition of free gifts of food and raw materials is the acceptance of 
free tobacco, who has any cause for objection ? If the beneficiaries 
were being forced to expend a significant part of their meagre 
dollar resources on frivolous goods, as a condition of further aid, 
the case would be different. But apparently that is not so. 

Details of Marshall aid published ten days ago by the State 
Department show some substantial revisions of the requirements 
submitted by the Paris Conference last summer. Some items, 
such as scrap steel, have been reduced owing to lack of supplies 
in America ; others, such as finished steel, have been increased. 
But as yet the information is too provisional to permit any hard 
and fast conclusions. The quantities announced last week are 
likely to undergo considerable alteration and they refer, moreover, 
only to direct supplies from the United States. They make no 
mention of possible “ off-shore” purchases, which would be of 
special interest to Britain, particularly for grain and meat. 

The State Department’s estimates of supplies to Britain and 
Europe are given in this week’s Records and Statistics Supple- 
ment. Some commodities have been calculated on a weight basis 
and others in terms of value, so that it is difficult to give any 
accurate total of the value of those commodities which the United 
States is providing directly under the Marshall programme. By 
converting the phys:cal quantities into value terms (an approximate 
process based on average American export prices) direct aid for 
Britain appears to imvolve about £625 million, spread over 4} 
years from April, 1948, to June, 1952. Thus the annual rate of 
direct aid (as distinct from “ off-shore” purchases) should cover 
about one-third of Britain’s visible deficit, on last year’s pattern 
of trade. The total value of aid for Britain is at the moment 
scheduled at £1,300 million, but this figure includes “ off-shore” 
purchases and capital grants. 

Food supplies for Britain under the programme are mainly 
less essential goods. Bread grains have been omitted (apart from 
100,000 tons in 1948-49) on the ground that Britain will continue 
to purchase supplies from Canada, Argentina and Australia, The 
quantity of coarse grains to be shipped—z205,000 tons in the first 
year and 250,000 tons subsequently—represents about a quartcr 
of Britain’s annual requirements and these supplies, if they are 
finally approved, will go far to mitigate the acute shortage of 
feeding stuffs. Oilcake will still be scarce. Only 23,000 tons of 
meat will be sent and then nor until 1951-52, while the annual 
quantity of fats and oils appears to represent only one-sixth of 
Britain’s requirements. In 1948-49 the United Kingdom should 
receive 32,000 tons of dried egg which would enable consumption 
to be raised to three-quarters of the 1946 level; this will be 
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slightly higher than the quantity consumed last year when dried 
eggs were “ de-subsidised” and put on points. After 1949, the 

tity of dried egg will be reduced by nearly one half. Dairy 
products (which are not defined in detail) appear to represent 
about one-fifth of Britain’s requirements up to June, 1949, and 
thereafter perhaps one-tenth, while tobacco supplies will represent 
approximately a quarter of Britain’s annual consumption of 
American leaf, The proposed quantities of cotton to be shipped 
would raise British supplies of American growths beyond the 
1945 level of 117,000 tons. It would, nevertheless, be still 
considerably below the 1940 figure of 298,000 tons. 


* * * 


Higher Bank Profits 


The profits statements of the leading banks for 1947 have 
made a rather more favourable impression than some com- 
mentators had expected. Whereas for 1946 each of the Big Five 
banks showed a small decline in its published profits, for 1947 
four out of the five have announced small increases ranging from 
0.8 per cent for the Midland Bank to 3.3 per cent for Lloyds. The 
exception was Barclays, with a decline of 2.3 per cent. The two 
smaller banks, the District and Martins, both of which 
announced higher profits in 1946, also showed increases this 
year. The aggregate for the seven banks, as the accompanying 
table shows, thus rose from £9,140,000 to £9,231,000, an increase 
of almost exactly 1 per cent. In all cases, as expected, the divi- 
dends are unchanged. It would be rash to try to draw from these 
figures any comparison of the differential profits experiences of 
the individual banks—or even, indeed, about the trend of true 
profits in the aggregate. Published bank profits are always 
strongly influenced by inner reserve policy, which this year must 
have been more than usually significant in consequence of the 
fact that each of the banks has had to provide for substantial 
depreciation on its investments. Obviously, the incidence of 
this factor is likely to have varied appreciably from bank to bank, 
depending particularly on the average life of the portfolio and 
the extent to which book losses may have been made good by 
day-to-day dealing profits. But quite apart from these variations 
in experience, there are likely to have been even wider variations 
in the internal accounting policy adopted. It is worth noting 
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that the formula used to define published profits is in every case 

, but five out of the seven banks have increased their 
appropriations to contingencies account, and a sixth bank— 
Barclays—has repeated the £250,000 allocation which it made in 
1946. 
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BANK Prorits, 1944-47 











Change 

1944 1945 1946 1947 in 

1947 

! 

gcchicg foods gaat 
Bapcleve G49)... 5 icciiciseaa 1,673,352 | 1,740,594 | 1,676,403 | 1,637,706 — 23 
Lloyds (12%) -...esesnvecses 1,655,400 | 1,629,959 | 1,583,178 | 1,635,612 + 3-3 
Midland OD Fad is. wkd bis’ Saks 2,038,274 | 2,056,274 | 1,987,148 | 2,002,570 + 0-8 
National Provincial (15%).... | 1,270,670 | 1,356,025 | 1,331,071 | 1,347,929 + 1-3 
Westminster (18%) .......... | 1,366,907 | 1,405,592 | 1,366,622 | 1,391,076 + 1:8 
“ Big Five” Total,........... 8,004,603 8,188,444 7,944,422 | 8,014,893 | + O09 
Destrian 11Gb) 0:4... ewsieaws | 448,826 450,832 j 487,276 | 503,796 + 34 
Martins (169%): .. « soceccsnades | 641,295 | 645,807 | 708,763; 711,931 + 0-5 

1 

+ 10 


“ Big Seven” Total......... | 9,004,724 | 9,288,083 9,140,461 | 9,230,620 | 
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If any deduction at all can reasonably be drawn from the 
figures, it is perhaps that the current earnings experience, before 
taking account of investment depreciation, has been more favour- 
able. It should be borne in mind that the banks this year have 
had to shoulder a substantially increased burden of taxation. 
Because of their past immunity from EPT, the ending of that 
tax has not provided them with any set-off against the increase 
in profits tax. In consequence, if these published profits had 
been computed before taxation they would have shown in each 
case a quite appreciable improvement on 1946. It appears, there- 
fore, that the improving structure of bank assets from the earn- 
ings standpoint, to which attention was drawn in these columns 
a fortnight ago, has been a dominant influence during the year. 
As was then pointed out, the banks in 1947 had the benefit, for 
the first full year, of the large additional deposits created during 
the cheap money drive in 1946. In consequence, the increase in 
average resources employed during the year was actually greater 
for 1947 than for 1946. Moreover, a relatively high proportion 
of the additional resources was employed in the most remunera- 
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At first sight there would seem to be little connection between windmills 
and the island of Barbados. Yet in fact more windmills are to be found there 
than in any other country of the world with the single exception of Hol- 


land. Originally they provided the power used in crushing the sugar cane, . 


for Barbados was the first West Indian island in which sugar was culti- 
vated. Today the industry relies principally on steam power for these 
operations, though a few estates still remain faithful to the traditional 
method. 

A British possession for ever three hundred years, Barbados is a 
favourite tourist centre and a port of call for many steamship lines cover- 
ing the West Indies. Full and up-to-date information from our branch at 
Bridgetown—the capital of the island—on local industries and other 
matters of commercial interest is readily obtainable on request. 
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(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EB.C.3 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 
3lst DECEMBER, 1947 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve Fund... of ood yah ee abe 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts ain 
Liability for Acceptances, Engagements, etc. 





ASSETS. 

Cash in hand and Balance at Bank of England .... ni 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, 

other Banks in the British Isles sini de iad 
Boney at Call and at Short Notice ... 
Bills Discounted az x bes a 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 
Investments :— 

British Government Securities 


.. €20,889,136 
Other Securities 


752,401 
21,641,537 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts 14,614,196 
Bank Premises >»— 
Freehold ... 


Leasehold... 


£620,009 
75,003 


695,009 
5,690,203 
£71,760,507 


Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Engagements, etc. 


HEAD OFFICE : 67, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
CHILD'S BRANCH :1, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
HOLT’S BRANCH : Kirkland House, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


Ass<: iated Banks : Royal Bank of Scotiand ; Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd 
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tive of bank assets—advances and investments. There is no 
doubt at all that gross earnings were substantially higher, and, 
al a guess, it appears probable that this improvement comfortably 
sufficed to prov.de for the further rise which has occurred in 
administrative costs, and especially in salaries. 


* 7 * 
Agreement with Portugal 


The fimancial and commercial negotiations between the 
British and Portuguese Governments were brought to a success- 
tul conclusion some weeks ago. The results were published this 
week in blurred and uninformative outlines. A re-negotiation of 
the financial agreement between the two countries was called for 
is a result of the suspension of convertibility of sterling and the 
dismantiing of the system of transferable sterling accounts, of 
which Portugal was an important member. Re-negotiation of 
the agreement was also required because paymcnts in respect of 
current transactions had been moving steadily in favour of 
Portugal, with the result that the sterling balances of Portugal 
had exceeded the limit of £5,000,000 prescribed under the pre- 
vious agreement. It should be added that the Portuguese authori- 
ties had behaved with admirable helpfulness in this matter and 
had abstainea trom demanding conversion into gold for the excess 
of their curcent sterling holdings over the {5,000,000 ceiling. 

The result of the negotiations which took place in Lisbon has 
been to abrogate the supplementary monetary agreement of 
February, 1947, under which Portugal became a member of the 
transferable sterling account group of countries. This leaves the 
principal monetary agreement, that of April, 1946, in force, and it 
is this agreement which will provide the framework for payments 
in 1948. This agreement fixed a limit of £5,000,000 or its equiva- 
lent as the total of the other’s currency which each party is pre- 
pared to hold, any excess being convertible into gold. In order 
to reduce the Portuguese holding of sterling to this figure of 
£5,000,000 it has been agreed that the proceeds of “ certain 
exports” from the United Kingdom to Portugal which had been 
earmarked for a reduction of British debts (presumably the ster- 
ling balances of about {80,000,000 accumulated by the Portuguese 
Government prior to April, 1946) should in effect be used to 
reduce the Portuguese accumulation of current sterling and thus 
bring it below the prescribed £5,000,000 ceiling. 

This being done, it will then behove the two countries to 
arrange the commercial exchanges between the two monetary 
areas in such a way as to maintain approximate balance and thus 
obviate movements of gold on either side. The commercial 
arrangements which were designed to give expression to this 
general objective provide for a considerable increase in British 
exports to Portugal. These will include machinery, motor-cars, 
agr_cultural equipment and, ultimately, coal. Britain is also sup- 
plying a substantial tonnage of tinplate, which will ultimately be 
reimported into Britain as containers of sardines. Under the 
new agreement Britain is also proposing to expand its imports 
of Portuguese wax, oil seeds, cork and wine. 


* ~ * 


2} per Cent for Small Savers 


The announcement this week that the Treasury, despite recent 
rumours, has no intention of raising the rate of interest on 2! per 
cent Defence Bonds, must have come rather as a cold douche to 
the salesmen and publicity experts of the National Savings Com- 
mittee. For months past, they have had an uphill task in their 
attempts to persuade the public to buy this particular bond. In 
the financial year to date total sales of the 24 per cent Bonds have 
amounted to no more than £57 million in contrast with sales of 
£169 million of 2} per cent and 3 per cent Bonds combined in 
the corresponding period of 1946/47. Moreover, in the current 
financial year {5,000,000 of 2} per cent. Bonds and £26 million of 
3 per cent Bonds have been encashed before maturity and no less 
than £77 million of the earliest issue has been repaid at maturity. 
In nine months, therefore, total repayments of Defence Bonds 
have amounted to {108 million, and have exceeded sales by fully 
£50 million. In the similar period of 1946-47, repayments totalled 
less than £39 million, so that the net sales of Defence Bonds of 
both series amounted to £130 million. 

- The Defence Bonds have admittedly some advantages which 
are frequently overlooked when yield comparisons are made. If 
held for the full term of ten years from date of issue, they are 
repaid at a premium of one per cent. Yet, like Savings Certificates, 
they can be encashed at short notice. If the standard notice 
of six months is given, repayment is without loss of accrued 
interest, but of course no premium is paid. On the other hand, 
if repayment is made almost immediately (as it will be, if the 
Postmaster-General is satisfied that the cash is required to meet 
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a “private emergency”) there is a deduction of twenty-five 
shillings per £100. These encashment facilities make it difficult 
to compare Savings Bonds on any level basis with marketable gilt- 
edged securities. But, even so, a yield of a little more than 2} per 
cent is hardly generous at a time when nearly 2} per cent can be 
obtained on a five-year security and approximately 2] per cent 
on a ten-year. 
* . * 


Egypt's Reservations 


The full text of the Anglo-Egyptian financial agreement was 
published this week, together with the letters exchanged between 
the representatives of the two Governments on signing the 
igreement. The most interesting points that emerge from the 
full documents are the reservations made by the Egypuan Govern. 
ment on points that were raised during the negotiations and on 
which they failed to get satisfaction. The most important point 
the Egyptian Government wish to put on record is their claim 
to be allotted a share of Britain’s gold reserves. The chairman 
of the Egyptian Financial Delegation contends that these reserves 
were accumulated on behalf of the whole sterling area, of which 
Egypt was a member, and therefore stakes his country’s claim to 
an unspecified share. The second point raised and put on record 
is that Egypt’s sterling balances should have the benefit of a gold 
clause identical with that granted to some other countries. 

In view of the vital importance of these two questions, the 
Egyptian Government reserve their right to raise them again in 
future negotiations regarding the sterling balances. The British 
representative, in his answer, merely notes the reservations, but 
makes no attempt to answer the points raised. There are valid 
answers which no doubt were made in the course of the negotia- 
tions. Under this and the preceding agreements Egypt is, in 
fact, being granted what appear to be generous hard currency 
allocations. As for the hard currency income earned by Egypt 
during the war and paid into the sterling area dollar pool, most 
of it arose from Allied military expenditure. Some of this might 
surely be earmarked as a counter-claim by the British Govern- 
ment for having defended Egypt against German and Italian 
invasion. 

The Egyptian Government also ask that so long as sterling is 
inconvertibie for current transactions, any arrangements entered 
between, the United Kingdom and any third country which has 
important trade relations with Egypt ought to provide that ster- 
ling standing to the credit of an Egyptian transferable account 
should be given rights of transfer not less favourable than those 
accorded to sterling of any other country. This point was also 
noted without comment by the British representative. It was 
agreed, however, that in the event of the transferable account 
rights ceasing to apply to any particular country during 1948 
the British Government will raise no objection to transfers of 
sterling from Egyptian transferable accounts to the sterling 
accounts of residents of the country concerned (Or vice versa), 
provided the transfers relate to genuine trade or to financial trans- 
actions outstanding. between Egypt and the country concerned at 
the date on which the transferable account rights cease to apply. 

The text of the agreement formalises the entry of Egypt into 
the transferable account system, stating that “the Government of 
the United Kingdom will place no restrictions on, and will 
facilitate, the transferability of sterling standing to the credit of 
Egyptian transferable accounts for payment for current trans- 
actions to transferable accounts of any other country.” Beyond 
this the British Government also promise to use their best 
endeavours to ensure that sterling in Egyptian transferable 
accounts shall be available to the widest possible extent for pay- 
ments for current transactions outside the sterling area and the 
transferable account countries 

* * . 


More Balance of Payments Statistics 


At his press conference ten days ago the Chancellor added 
yet another series of figures to the long succession of official 
estimates of the prospective balance of payments. The subject 
is of such high importance that there can be no complaint at 
this statistical abundance. But those painstaking observers 
who seek to glean the maximum information about official policy 
and intentions by the customary device of correlating the succes- 
sive releases will this time find themselves in quite unnavigable 
waters. This bewilderment is understandable, for many of the 
figures given by Ministerial spokesmen at different times in recent 
meaths have been mutually exclusive or contradictory. 

In the circumstances, the Government would perform a real 
service if it would publish as soon as possible—without waiting 
for this year’s Economic Survey—a comprehensive and clearly- 
defined statement of the assumptions about the balance of pay- 
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ments upon which its 1948 programme is now based—distinguish- 
ing the hard currency from the soft currency position, the United 
Kingdom from the sterling area, and.the estimates for. 1948 from 
the annual rates scheduled to be achieved by the end of the year. 
This is not necessarily a request for additional information ; data 
have been furnished already on all these matters, and what is most 
needed now 1s clear correlation. 

In default of such a statement, the private seekers after truth 
would probably be well advised to ignore all—or nearly all— 
official estimates of the 1948 position given before Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s speech on October 23 (the occasion on which the main 
dollar cuts were announced), and also to refrain from attempts at 
nice construction of much that was said even on that occasion. 
Whatever the Government may have hoped three months ago, it 
now scems clear that the “ programme ” assumption is that, after 
all cuts and eccnomies already announced and after taking credit 
for exports at the target rate, there would be virtual equilibrium 
in Britain’s overall balance of payments for the year 1948 as a whole. 
Britain's own net deficit in dollars and other hard currencies for 
the same period is put at £300 million, but no comparable estimate 
has been given of the rate of deficit expected to be reached by 
the end of the year. The figure of £250 million which has been 
given as the annual rate of net strain on gold and dollar reserves 
which is projected for the year-end relates, not to UK require- 
ments alone, but to the strain imposed upon the “central reserve 
from al] sources, 

So much is fairly clear. What is less clear, but is probably a 
fair deduction, is that the total net strain on reserves during 1948 
(on the same “ programme ” assumptions) is put at around, or not 
much over, £400 million. From that figure it might be further 
deduced that the continuing dollar deficit in 1949, for the United 
Kingdom alone, would be put at appreciably less than {£200 
million, and perhaps not more than £1§0 million, out of the total 
projected deficit of £250 million. That is about as far as specula- 
tion upon the meaning of the official figures can reasonably be 
pressed. All of them, it should be emphasised, are “ programme ” 
assumptions only. Whether even the Government itself believes 
them to be attainable is perhaps open to doubt. Certainly no 
realistic outside .observer is thus optimistic—except on the 
hypothesis of Marshall aid. 


* * * 
Trade with Bizonia 


Since last month’s Anglo-American agreement at Washington 
fixed the status of Bizonia as a dollar country, British trade 
policy towards Germany must now undergo a drastic revision. 
Bizonal exports to the sterling area (substantially, these are timber 
and steel scrap) have now to be balanced by imports from sterling 
sources ; in so far as they are not, Britain has agreed to pay the 
difference in dollars. This trade, which will be balanced in the 
Joint Foreign Exchange Agency’s new account at the Bank of 
England, is quite apart from the £174 million worth of shipping 
services, foodstuffs, fertilizer and other goods which Britain has 
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undertaken to supply to. Bizonia during 1948 as Category A 
supplies—“ imports required to prevent disease and unrest.” 
Britain will have to supply Category B goods—for the revival of 
os German economy—to Bizonia to the value of the goods it 
takes out, 

During the first nine months of 1947 Britain .was taking goods 
from Bizonia at the rate of £124 million a year. In 1948, however, 
the same goods will cost more because the United Kingdom has 
been obliged to give up the privilege of fixing its own price for 
heavy steel scrap from the British Zone, This had been a sore 
subject with Germans and Americans for some time, The price 
was about £2 tos, a ton—far below what American buyers were 
willing and anxious to pay. In the past few weeks it has risen by 
two stages to £6 los. This has made no difference to British 
demand for scrap ; the British steel programme, as Sir Stafford 
Cripps explained on Monday, still. requires a million tons of 
German scrap in 1948, and if it is forthcoming it will cost between 
£6,000,000 and £7,000,000—to be met by British exports to Bizonia 
or, if these are insufficient, by dollars. To this must be added 
timber. Timber imports from Bizonia cost £8,700,000 in the first 
eleven months of 1947. Steel scrap and timber together will make 
up the bulk of the £20 million at which it is hoped to balance 
trade between Bizonia and the sterling area in 1948. 

For raw materials Britain will have to pay in raw materials. 
German importers are not likely to get licences from the Joint 
Export-Import Agency for British manufactured goods in sub- 
stantial quantity. Wool, rubber, cotton and tin will probably be 
the main exports from the sterling area to Bizonia. Government 
bulk transactions will play a large part, but wool and other com- 
modities are to be bought by JEIA at the auctions. Private traders 
who have these or similar commodities to offer are to be en- 
couraged to approach the JEIA at Frankfurt or German private 
buyers with whom contracts are at last becoming possible. 

Bizonia might also take such manufactures as tractors, speci- 
alised industrial equipment, and possibly commercial vehicles 
from Britain, though in small quantities. Loopholes for private 
initiative are beginning to appear: some German exporters will 
soon have a little sterling to spend under the JETA bonus scheme. 
For the most part, however, Anglo-German trade is likely to be 
confined to the bulk exchange of raw materials until German 
buying becomes more elastic—as it may when the Germans at 
Frankfurt and Hoechst get control of their own trade. It is worth 
considering whether that prospect is near enough to justify estab- 
lishing a branch of the Joint Export-Import Authority in London. 

* * * 


Payments with Russia 


The exchange of letters between the British Ambassador in 
Moscow and Mr A. Mikoyan on the occasion of the signature of 
the Anglo-Russian trade and payments agreements gives details 
of the procedure that will be followed in effecting payments 
between the USSR and the sterling area All such payments 

(Continued on page 118) 
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“ Suddenly we got 


our materials... 4 


and found we’d 


neglected staff” 





™ OU know the trouble we had 

for months— couldn't get 
this, couldn't get that, couldn't get 
going. ... 

* Well, suddenly our materials 
began to come through, and we 
found that we were at fault — we 
had a chance of real expansion, and 
we weren't ready with the executive 
staff we should need. 

* Luckily, we were already in 
touch with our Regional Appoint- 
ments Office, and 1 must say they 
impressed me. They found us three 
experienced men to take hold 
Straight away, and I’m now seeing 
some very promising youngsters as 
possible trainees. 

“* What struck me was the saving 
in time and trouble. No floods of 
letters, no crowds of unsuitable 
people to see — just a short list of 
selected candidates, and full infor- 
mation about them. After all, it’s 
the logical way. With 14 Regional 
Appointments Offices all linked by 


teleprinter, 





you're offered what 
amounts to a national register of 
talent and experience to draw upon. 
If the type of man or woman you 
want is there, they'll find him for 
you. And they've already done the 
preliminary interviewing and classi- 
fying. Ail the men I saw were good 
— it was just a question of picking 
the best. It seems to me a most 
practical help for any employer 
needing people forresponsible jobs.” 

Since VE-day, the Appointments 
Department has successfully filled 
over 58,000 responsible posts. If 
you have a staffing problem, your 
Regional Appointments Office is 
ready to help. 

For highly qualified technical and 
scientific personnel — engineers, 
scientists, architects, etc. — appoint- 
ments are dealt with centrally, ia 
London, by the specialist staff of the 
Technical and Scientific Register, 
York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 8020. 


14 linked Appointments Oilices cover the Nation’s potential 
executive manpower 


ee 
‘stued by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, Appointments Dept., 1-6 Tavistock 8q., Londo, W.C.1 


“C&A. first compounded this Mixture, Brothers, 
I do not know, but I bless his memory. 
chose tobaccas from the Old World and the New, 
and matching flavours and fragrances as if orchestrating 
a chord, he made out of many one marvel—e pluribus 
unum. Help yourself to a pipeful, Brother. 


Such a happy discovery is philosophers’ treasure indeed!” 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


GROUP’S STRONG AND LIQUID POSITION 


TOTAL ASSETS NEARLY £1,800,000,000 


NATIONAL INESCAPABLE PROBLEMS 


- LONG TERM POLICY ESSENTIAL 


SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Barclays Bank Limited will be held at 
the head office of the bank, 54, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C., on the 23rd instant, 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir William Goodenough, Bartt., 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts of the bank for the year ended 
December 31, 1947, and which will be 
presented at the ordinary general meeting. 

I have decided to follow the practice of 
recent years by restricting the proceedings at 
the forthcoming annual general meeting to 
the transaction of forma! business, and I 
have, therefore, prepared a brief statement 
on the affairs of the bank to be sent to every 
stockholder with the report and accounts. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE MR EDWIN FISHER 


The sudden and unexpected death fast 
January of our late chairman, Mr. Edwin 
Fisher, was a great shock to us all and has 
been keenly felt throughout the whole of the 
bank. We owe him an incalculable debt for 
his unsparing devotion to the bank’s interests 
over many years, and especially for his leader- 
ship in what was, perhaps, the most difficult 
period of its existence. The influence of his 
personality will linger in the minds of all 
who knew him, and he will long be thought 


of with gratitude for what he did and with © 


affection for what he was. Mr. Fisher joined 
the bank as assistant secretary in 1908 and 
became secretary three years later. After 
serving in the First World War, he was 
appointed successively a local director of the 
bank at Birmingham and a general manager. 
In 1932 he was appointed to a seat on the 
board and elected a vice-chairman. In 1934 
he became deputy chairman and, in October, 
1936, succeeded the late Mr. William Favill 
Tuke as chairman of the bank, 


ALTERATIONS ON THE BOARD 


The board have done me the signal honour 
of electing me to succeed Mr. Fisher as 
chairman. I recognise that this is a great 
responsibility, and I will do my best to carry 
forward the tradition built up by my_dis- 
tinguished predecessors. 

At the end of 1947 we lost the valued 
services of Sir Harold Edward Snagge, 
K.B.E., who decided to relinquish his seat 
on the board for reasons of health... He first 
entered the bank’s service 50 years ago.’ He 
was secretary from 1903 to 1908 and assistant 
general manager from that year until 1911. 
He then left the bank, to which he returned 
in 1914 as a member of the ‘board. We are 
grateful to him for all that he has done in the 
past and no less grateful. for the rich enjoy- 
ment his companionship has. given and we 
wish him every happiness in retirement. 





Mr, Walter Osborne Stevenson and Mr. 
Anthony William Tuke, formerly vice-chair- 
man of the bank, are well known to stock- 
holders, and their election as deputy chairmen 
is a cause of great satisfaction to all of us. 

During the year, the board has been 
strengthened by the appointment as directors 
of The Right Hon. The Earl of Airlie, K.T., 
G.C.V.O., M.C., Mr. Julian Stanley Crossley, 
The Right Hon, Viscount Knollys, K.C.M.G., 
M.B.E., D.F.C., Commander Sir Robert 
Micklem, C.B.E., R.N., Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force The Right Hon. Viscount Portal 
of Hungerford, K.G., G.C.B., O.M., D.S.O., 
M.C., Mr. Frederic Seebohm and Mr. John 
Thomson. We consider ourselves fortunate 
in having secured the service of these gentle- 
men, and stockholders will be asked to con- 
firm the appointments. 

A vote of thanks to the staff will be pro- 
posed at the meeting. This is no mere 
formality. It has been a difficult year for 
them in many ways, and I know that the 
stockholders will welcome the opportunity of 
being concerned in an expression of a real 
sense of gratitude to them for all they have 
done in carrying on the work of the bank so 
well. 


CURRENT DEPOSIT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS 


At the close of 1947 our current deposit 
and other accounts totalled £1,247,866,975, 
against £1,171,726,109 at the end of 1946. 
This smaller change over the year,which is in 
keeping with the general trend of the Clear- 
ing Bank figures as a whole, contrasts strongly 
with the rapid expansion in the previous 
twelve months, associated with the extreme 
pressure for cheaper money. But, while it is 
a matter for satisfaction that the weight of 
potential inflation shown in this particular 
form has not so greatly increased, other forces 
have come into play which can hardly fail 
to add weight, at any rate for a time, to the 
pendent mass of purchasing power for which 
there is no corresponding supply of goods 
and services. The American credit can no 
longer exert a substantial mitigating influence, 
and, although there may be further aid from 
the United States, the: very steps that Britain 
is obliged to take to solve the overriding 
problems of the balance of payments are 
bound to aggravate inflationary tendencies, in 
so far as they involve an increase in produc- 
tion and in exports coupled with a restriction 
of supplies for the home market. On the 
monetary side, the supplementary Budget 
went some way towards meeting the situation 
by reducing the pressure of spending power, 


“but, whatever view may be held as to the 


wisdom or adequacy of this measure, it is 
hardly to be expected that any fiscal remedy 
by itself will suffice to effect a cure. Even 
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the monetary aspect of the problem has other 


‘ facets as well. Savings is one of them, and 


an important one in which the further aid 
of the banks has now been enlisted under the 
new “Save the Bank Way” Plan, which we 
hope will be strongly supported. The dis- 
appointing results of the Savings campaign 
in the: past year underline the urgent need 
to bring home to the mass of the people, at 
all levels; full realisation that it is a duty of 
the highest: national importance, as it was 
during the war, for everybody to save as 
much as he can. Nothing will be more cal- 
culated to stimulate personal endeavour here 
than the example of the strictest economy in 
Government expenditure. The psychological 
factor is of great significance in the field of 
saving, just as it is a major and indispensable 
part of the means by which a universal and 


forthright effort to increase production must 
be stimulated. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 


While the total of the bank’s resources has 
not altered so greatly as in previous years, 
there have been interesting changes in the 
distribution of our assets. To some extent 
this has been due to the continued move- 
ment by the authorities in favour of the 
Treasury bill as a means of financing the 
floating debt. More bills have been issued in 
response to the weekly tenders, and our own 
holding of bills discounted had -increased to 
£206,445,106 on December 31st last, against 
£156,015,890 at the end of 1946. On the 
other hand, the balance sheet shows a lower 
total of £279,000,000 in Treasury depos:t 
receipts, compared with £339,000,000 a year 
earlier. At the end of 1945, we held 
£95,508,900 in bills discounted and 
£345,000,000 in Treasury deposit receipts. 
Taken as a whole, our specially liquid assets, 
namely, cash in hand and with the Bank of 
England ; balances with other British banks 
and cheques in course of collection ;. money 
at call and short notice bills discounted, and 
Treasury deposit receipts amounted to 
£719,519,772 at the close of last year, repre- 
senting no less than 57.6 per cent. of our 
current, deposit and other accounts, Besiies 
being more flexible than it was before*-a 
condition to which we attach great import- 
ance—our position is thus highly liquid, 


INVESTMENTS 


Amongst our other assets, we have made 
a further addition to our investments during 
the year, and the figure shown in the balance 
sheet, excluding investments in subsidiary 
banks, amounts to £297,088,881, which com- 
pares with £278,883,573 at the close of 1946. 
In March last, for the first time since they 
were overshadowed by Treasury deposit 
receipts in August, 1943, investments 
appeared in our published figures as the 
largest of our assets, and they have increased 
since then: 


ADVANCES 


I am pleased to say that our advances have 
again moved upward during the year On 
December 31st they stood at £242,447,695, 
against {197,960,938 at the end of December, 
1946; and they now stand at a level ‘which 
is some £35 ‘million higher than has evel 
been the case in any previous year. Of 
course, when the earlier record was set up 
in 1939; our deposits were much Jess than 
they are to-day, and, consequently, ‘although 
advances are actually higher than they were 
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then, they represent far smaller proportion 
of our deposits: the ratio is now less than 
half of what it was at that time. Neverthe- 
less, it is gratifying that even in this respect 
there has been a distinct improvement 
during 1947. At the same time, in arriving 
at an appreciation of the real meaning of 
the present level of our advances, we must 
not forget the influence of the rise in prices. 
Much more money is required to finance a 
given project now than was needed before 
the war and, consequently, the physical effect 
of our present lendings, pound for pound, 
is to that extent reduced. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The directors report that, after payment 
of all charges and after making provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts and for con- 
tingencies, the net profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1947, amounted to 
£1,637,706 5s. 8d., which is a reduction of 
£38,696 19s. Od. compared with the figure 
for 1946. This fall was not unexpected for, 
although there was an increase in our invest- 
ments and advances during the year, the 
level of our expenses has continued to rise 
and we have to meet the substantially 
higher rate of tax on profits. As will be 
seen from the report, the directors have 
allocated from the profit for the year 
£250,000 to contingency account and 
£250,000 to premises reserve account (for 
deferred repairs and reinstatement). Interim 
dividends at the same rates as in 1946 were 
paid on August 8th last. The directors now 
recommend the payment of final dividends 
of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the 
year, on the “A” stock, and 7 per cent., 
making 14 per cent. for the year, on the 
“B” and “C” stock, less income tax in 
each case. 


DIRECTORS’ FEES 


For a number of years, the directors of 
the bank have voluntarily abstained from 
taking the full amount of the tax-free fees to 
which they are entitled under the existing 
authority. The board feel that the time has 
now come when their remuneration should 
be a gross fee which will be subject to tax, 
as will be required by the new Companies 
Act when the relative provision becomes 
effective, but which, at present rates of tax, 
will produce a net sum smaller than they 
are now entitled to receive. Stockholders 
will find with the notice of meeting the text 
of an appropriate resolution, which they will 
be asked to approve at the meeting. 


GROUP FIGURES 


The new Companies Act will require us 
to publish a consolidated balance sheet in- 
corporating the figures of the subsidiary 
banks. We are consulting with our auditors 
as to the form which this balance sheet shall 
take but, in the meantime, stockholders will 
be interested to know that, from figures 
available, the current, deposit and other 
accounts of the group amount to approxi- 
mately £1,680 million. Of this sum £926 
million is in cash in the tills, balances at 
central and other bankers, chequés in course 
of collection, money at call and short notice, 
bills discounted and Treasury deposit re- 
ceipts, making a ratio of 55 per cent. in liquid 
assets. Cash and money at call are, of course, 
immediately available, while purchases of 
bills and Treasury deposit receipts are so 
arranged that a proportion of them matures 





almost every day and, consequently, the re- 
sources employed in these ways are con- 


tinually being turned over. average 
maturity over the whole range of these assets, 
including the cash items, would be a Xi- 
mately one+and-a-half months. All these 
assets I have mentioned are apart from the 
investments of the group, amounting to more 
than £459 million, most of which are in 
British Government and Colonial Govern- 
ment securities, where our principal aim is 
to maintain a spread of maturity dates, but 
with special emphasis on short-dated securi- 
ties. 

I am sure that stockholders will appreciate 
the fact that the liquidity of the parent bank, 
to which I have already drawn attention, 1s 
characteristic of the group as a whole. 

The total assets of the group are nearly 
£1,800 million—a striking indication of the 
wide ramifications of our bank But even 
more striking is the thought of all that lies 
behind these figures—a great co-ordination 
of effort giving effective and indispensable 
service over a vast area of the world. The 
group is, indeed, a machine of precision 
which makes possible an immense economy 
of effort at home and throughout the whole 
sphere of its operations overseas, and it is a 
living. and developing organisation. More 
than this, through its activities abroad, it is 
a substantial earning asset for this country. 


NATION’S PROBLEMS—-AGRICULTURE 


The events of the past year have brought 
the nation abruptly to ‘the point where 
urgent and far-reaching decisions have 
become inescapable. Our problems have 
overtaken us and at such a juncture 
there is no alternative to vigorous action. 
But I am impressed as much by the feeling 
that vigorous action must not be hasty or ill- 
considered action as I am by the momentous 
nature of the problems themselves, for what 
is done at this time in the stress of circum- 
stances will profoundly influence our for- 
tunes for many years to come. What is being 
determined by current decisions on matters 
of domestic policy in response to the pressing 
need of the hour is nothing less than the 
future shape and trend of the British 
economy—in particular of British agriculture 
and of British manufacturing industry in a 
competitive world. I have quite deliberately 
mentioned British agriculture first not only 
because in spite of all its vicissitudes, it has 
remained one of the greatest of all our 
industries but because I believe it has a 
most vital role for the future, both as a 
business which is at the same time a balanc- 
ing factor in the make-up of the nation, and 
as a healthy and satisfying way of life for a 
large number of our people. 


LESSON OF PAST HUNDRED YEARS 


Almost exactly a hundred years ago there 
was just such a turning point as we have now, 
although the circumstances then were 
different. In those days men saw, or thought 
they saw, quite clearly what was wanted both 
for the moment and for the future. What 
they saw was simple and logical. By a series 
of measures, of which the most important 
was the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, 
the economic policy of the country was 
diverted from the course in which it had 
flowed for centusies. The feeling of the new 
age which prsenes in the adoption of this 
change and represented the ascendancy of 
the interests of manufacturing industry over 
those associated with the land is well ex- 
pressed in the principle expounded by a 
contemporary statesman. The principle was 
“neither to foster one trade nor the other, 
neither to attempt to promote agriculture nor 
manufactures, but to leave them ‘to flourish 
or to fade’ according to the e ies and 
skill of the people of this country. 


It has been fairly said chat the stars in 
their courses fought for the new system. A 
period of industrial expansion rising 


prosperity, unexampled in duration and 
intensity, followed with the rapid develop- 
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ment of power and transport and the dis. 
covery of new sources of gold in California 
and Australia. Britain moved forward to 
secure her position as the workshop of the 
world, and the world became her granary, 
But, contrary to the expectation of those 
whose interests lay in the land, even agri. 
culture prospered for a time. Great progress 
was made in stockbreeding, while the im- 
provements in draining and fertilising, the 
introduction of machines and the pride taken 
in the development of landed estates brought 
more and more land into cultivation, By 
about 1870, after many flourishing years, 
agriculture stood at the zenith of its 
prosperity. : 


DRIFT FROM THE LAND 


It is not surprising that the dazzling pro- 
gress of the whole British economy should 
have become associated firmly in the public 
mind with the policy adopted in 1846. Nor 
is it strange, therefore, that the principle 
of free imports, regardless of wider considera. 
tions, should have persisted for many years 
after the first ominous sign of change. This 
came with the development of the vast 
American prairies for the mass productiun of 
crops, and the new railroads and steamships 
which combined to deliver them across the 
Atlantic. The abundance of low-cost food 
from new sources of supply was a factor of 
great value and importance to this country 
but, in the ten years following 1875, faltering 
under the impact of this flood of cheap grain, 
the elaborate and highly capitalised British 
agriculture, the result of generations of 
patient toil and good management, collapsed. 
So strongly rooted was the doctrine that left 
the fate of industries entirely to the mercy 
of events, and so wide by this time the 
mental gulf between town and country that 
no effective effort was made to save the 
countryside. Then, in the final decade of 
the century, came the frozen meat from 
Australia and New Zealand. The drift from 
the land was intensified and rural life fell 
away to a very low ebb. 


COMPETITION AFTER FIRST WORLD WAR 


_ But, soon after the turn of the century, 
it became evident that the great new com- 
petitors abroad in manufacturing industry 
were a rapidly growing force. Britain’s over- 
whelming supremacy was challenged, and 
the consequence of the first world war in 
speeding up manufacture in countries over- 
seas, in extending it to those hitherto con- 
cerned with primary products, and in leadi 
to the erectitn of a formidable array 
obstacles to trade, imparted a severe check 
to British industry, and the doctrine of 1846, 
already impaired, was swept away, Free 
imports, however desirable in the abstract, 
could not be sustained in the face of the 
massive impediments to the sale of British 
products abroad and the sort of competition 
encountered in world markets. The sacrifices 
of the second world war, so far as the 
economy of Britain is concerned, have 
advanced to a more acute form many of 
the ills suffered through the first, and now 
we stand, as we stood a hundred years ago, 
at a crucial point in our history. The under- 
lying conditions. are different and, indeed, 
iN some ways quite opposite, but just as there 
was hunger in the then, so hunger 
s now, and realisation of the funda- 
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credit of judgment that agriculture was not 
utterly destroyed. 


IMPORTANCE OF LONG-TERM POLICY 


Clearly, then, experience tells us that in 
devising the means of solving our existing 
problems we should keep an eye on the long 
term: that we should lock beyond the imme- 
diate future and see to it that the remedies 
we bring to bear for the easement of present 
difficulues are calculated also to produce a 
balanced economic pattern that will stand 
the test of time. If this is not done, if we 
allow the very magnitude of our problems 
to drive us into ill-chosen courses, then we 
incur the risk of developing a form of organi- 
sation which may prove to be out of harmony 
with future needs. We may thus sow the 
seeds of another process of major readjust- 
ment. 1 think what has happened in the 
past also helps us to visualise, however im- 

rfectiy, the directon in which our efforts 
should be bent. Let us consider some of 
the factors to be taken into account. We 
can see all too clearly how intense a degree 
of competition will eventually develop in 
world markets. We can see also, from the 
course of past events, that the growth of 
manufacture abroad will continue as the rela- 
tively undeveloped countries seek the added 
stability and higher living standards that they 
see in the possession of secondary industries, 
At a time not far distant, therefore, we must 
be ready for the disappearance of the outlet 
for some of the products that we have 
hitherto supplied in large quantities. 


NECESSITY FOR GREATER DIVERSITY 
OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Apart from showing how much our pros- 
perity depends upon a growing volume of 
international trade in the future, these trends 
suggest two things, namely, that our indus- 
trial development must move towards a 
greater diversity than has been the case in 
the past, so as to become more broadly based 
and hence less vulnerable, and that it must 
be encouraged to sustain a strong progressive 
spirit, so that we may advance rapidly and 
freely to the initiation and exploitation of 
new inventions and new techniques. In the 
war, we were unrivalled in the field of 
scientific invention, and it is vital to us that 
here this country should be and remain in 
the lead. Further, these trends suggest to 
me that we must prepare for a somewhat 
greater reliance wpon agriculture for the 
future. But, if history teaches us anything, 
it is that the character of development on 
the land should not be related merely to the 
immediate and short-term problem of our 
balance of payments. Such a course might 
well Jead in the wrong direction and, more- 
over, if we cast our minds back it must 
be clear that this industry has a far greater 
part to play than that. We must look further 
ahead and think in terms of a much more 
intensively developed and scientifically based 
agriculiure, generating a high net output in 
keeping with a sound policy of nutrition 
and designed to fortify our economy in the 
ne run and give balance to our national 
ife. 


PROVISION OF FINANCIAL AND 
OTHER SERVICES 


There is one other direction in which, I 
think, there may be considerable scope for 
the United Kingdom in the future and that 
is in the provision of financial and other 
services for which she is so eminently fitted 
by long association with commerce and with 
international affairs. Here the line of policy 
should be to place no obstacles in the way 
of growth and wherever possible to encourage 
it. The restoration of sterling to full status 
as an international currency is, of course, a 
condition of success in this sphere. 


As part of the pattern for the future, the 
general direction of development inherent in 
what I have said is associated in my own 
mind with the constant endeavour towards 
the strengthening of our ties within the 





British Commonwealth in every ‘possible 
way and with the idea of the United King- 
dom as a great cultural centre attracting 
from all parts of the world a broad stream 
of people to her places of learning. 


I have ventured at this time to take a 
wide view because I think it is important to 
remember that we can better solve the grave 
problems of the moment if we are mindful 
of our eventual purpose. I am firmly con- 
vinced that, if directed in this way, the 
maturity of British industrial and commercial 
experience, the traditionally high standard 
of our agricultural practice and the ready 
adaptability of the people of this country 
will find the way back to prosperity, given 
the will on the part of all sections of the 
community to make a sustained effort and, 
putting all other thoughts aside, to give of 
their best endeavours in the way that will 
undoubtedly be necessary. 





BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 


MR W. M. FRAMES ON EXPANSION 
PLANS 


An extra-ordinary general meeting of 
Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, was held in Johannesburg on ‘the 
Oth instant. 

Mr W. M. Frames, the chairman, who 
presided, said that in his address at the 
ordinary general meeting of the company 
held on November 14, 1947, he had outlined 
to shareholders a contemplated scheme for 
expanding the scale of operations...A~cir- 
cular and notice convening an extra-ordinary 
general meeting had given full particulars of 
the proposals which were being submitted 
for approval and adoption today. 


The company’s present capital programme, 
which was commenced in 1945, had been 
undertaken in order to increase the milling 
capacity to 40,000 tons per month, to sink 
a ventilation shaft and thereafter to increase 
the monthly output of the mine to 80,000 
mill tons as rapidly as possible. The pro- 
gramme was now nearing completion and 
it was anticipated that the monthly milling 
rate would be gradually increased to 80,000 
tons by the last auarter of 1948. 


INCREASING OUTPUT 


It was estimated that an amount of 
approximately £1,100,000 in excess of capital 
funds on hand would be required to complete 
the current programme. That additional 
expenditure was due to unforeseen increases 
in the cost of equipment and constructions 
and the inclusion of additional items which 


had been found to be necessary after the . 
original estimates had been made. With ° 


the completion. of that programme in sight, 
the directors considered that steps should be 
taken for further expansion of operations at 
the mine. 


The company’s technical advisers were of 
the opinion that it would be advisable to 
fix the next expansion objective at a milling 
capacity of 120,000 tons per month and they 
recommended that the necessary plant and 
equipment be ordered and steps be taken to 
increase the output to that figure as soon as 
possible. 

In order to achieve that increase and to 
maintain output at the higher level, it 
would be necessary to increase the winding 
capacity of the main shafts, to sink and 
equip two sub-vertical shafts and to equip 
five incline shafts from the 6th level. It 
would also be necessary to extend reduc- 
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tion plant, workshops, etc., yn to provide 
accommodation for 


additional European 
and native employees. That programme 
was estimated to cost £3,700,000. 


TERMS OF NEW ISSUE 


The board had decided that it would be 
in the best interests of the company to 
finance those capital requirements by means 
of the proposals which were being sub- 
mitted to shareholders for adoption today, 
These. proposals. involved increasing the 
authorised capital of the company from 
£2,950,000 to £3,300,000 by the creation 
of 700,000 shares of a nominal value of 10s. 
each. Thereafter, 29,000 of the new shares 
together with 510,000 shares at present in 
reserve—a total of 539,000 shares——were to 
be offered to shareholders at £7 10s. per 
share in the proportion of one share for 
every ten shares held, 


The Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation, Limited, New Consolidated 
Goldfields, Limited, and Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa, Limited, had 
agreed to underwrite the issue, free of cash 
commission, but as a consideration those 
corporations would have the right and 
obligation to subscribe for 71,000 of the 
new shares at the same price as they were 
being issued to shareholders—that is, ‘at 
£7 10s. Od. per share. 


It was proposed that the balance of 
600,000 of the new shares be held in 
reserve and that the board be given power 
to issue such shares to shareholders of the 
company at such time and upon such terms 
and conditions as the directors may deter- 
mine. The issue of 610,000 shares, which 
would rank for any dividend declared sub- 
sequent to the date of issue, would realise 
£4,575,000. The directors had no hesitation 
in recommending those proposals for share- 
holders’ approval and adoption. 

The formal resolutions were adopted. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


NATIONALISATION POSITION 


The annual general meeting of The Union 
Bank of Australia, Limited, will be held in 
London on the 2nd prox'mo. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Major-General Sir 
John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0.. 
circulated with the report for the year to 
August 30, 1947: — 

In March it was decided that two of your 
directors should proceed to Australia to 
attend conferences and meetings on the ques- 
tion of the proposed amalgamation with The 
Bank of Australia. However, the Common- 
wealth Prime Minister, suddenly and sur- 
prisingly, on August 16th stated in Parlia- 
ment that he intended to bring in a Bill 
almest immediately to nationalise all the 
trading banks and to pass the Bill through 
all its stages during the present session, lt 
was clearly useless to proceed with the ex- 
penditure cf time and money on the proposed 
amalgamation until the question of nat‘onali- 
sation had been settled one way or the other. 

The Bill received the Royal Assent on 
November 27th. The major issue of con- 
stitutional validity js now to be submitted 
to the High Court and we must await the 
result of this action and possibly of a sub- 
sequent appeal to the Privy Council. The 
necessity of substituting a monopoly for an 
efficient and well-tried system, which has 
served the Commonwealth well for over a 
century and has piayed its part in develop- 
ing the country and its trade, is not 
apparent. 

The position of the Bank remains sound 
and liquid, Gross profits are up by £290,000 
and the net profits by £27,000... This. has 
enabled the directors to recommend a slightly 
higher dividend—-9 ‘per cent. less tax. 
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then, they represent far smaller proportion 
of our deposits: the ratio is now less than 
half of what it was at that time. Neverthe- 
less, it is gratifying that even in this respect 
there has been a distinct improvement 
during 1947, At the same time, in arriving 
at an appreciation of the real meaning of 
the present level of our advances, we must 
not forget the influence of the rise in prices. 
Much more money is required to finance a 
given project now than was needed before 
the war and, consequently, the physical effect 
of our present lendings, pound for pound, 
is to that extent reduced. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The directors report that, after payment 
of all charges and after making provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts and for con- 
tingencies, the net profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1947, amounted to 
£1,637,706 Ss. 8d., which is a reduction of 
£38,696 19s. Od. compared with the figure 
for 1946. This fall was not unexpected for, 
although there was an increase in our invest- 
ments and advances during the year, the 
level of our expenses has continued to rise 
and we have to meet the substantially 
higher rate of tax on profits. As will be 
seen from the report, the directors have 
allocated from the profit for the year 
£250,000 to contingency account and 
£250,000 to premises reserve account (for 
deferred repairs and reinstatement). Interim 
dividends at the same rates as in 1946 were 
paid on August 8th last. The directors now 
recommend the payment of final dividends 
of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the 
year, on the “A” stock, and 7 per cent., 
making 14 per cent. for the year, on the 
“B” and “C” stock, less income tax in 
each case. 


DIRECTORS’ FEES 


For a number of years, the directors of 
the bank have voluntarily abstained from 
taking the full amount of the tax-free fees tu 
which they are entitled under the existing 
authority. The board feel that the time has 
now come when their remuneration should 
be a gross fee which will be subject to tax, 
as will be required by the new Companies 
Act when the relative provision becomes 
effective, but which, at present rates of tax, 
will produce a net sum smaller than they 
are now entitled to receive. Stockholders 
will find with the notice of meeting the text 
of an appropriate resolution, which they will 
be asked to approve at the meeting. 


GROUP FIGURES 


The new Companies Act will require us 
to publish a consolidated balance sheet in- 
corporating the figures of the subsidiary 
banks. We are consulting with our auditors 
as to the form which this balance sheet shall 
take but, in the meantime, stockholders will 
be interested to know that, from figures 
available, the current, deposit and other 
accounts of the group amount to approxi- 
mately £1,680 million. Of this sum £926 
million is in cash in the tills, balances at 
central and other bankers, cheques in course 
of collection, money at call and short notice, 
bills discounted and Treasury deposit re- 
ceipts, making a ratio of 55 per cent. in liquid 
assets. Cash and money at call are, of course, 
immediately available, while purchases of 
bills and Treasury deposit receipts are so 
atranged that a proportion of them matures 


almost every day and, consequently, the re- 
sources employed in these ways are con- 
tinually being turned over. average 
maturity over the whole range of these assets, 
including the cash items, would be a xi- 
mately one+and-a-half months. these 
assets I have mentioned are apart from the 
investments of the group, amounting to more 
than £459 million, most of which are in 
British Government and Colonial Govern- 
ment securities, where our principal aim is 
to maintain a spread of maturity dates, but 
with special emphasis on short-dated securi- 
ties. 


I am sure that stockholders will appreciate 
the fact that the liquidity of the parent bank, 
to which I have already drawn attention, is 
characteristic of the group as a whole. 

The total assets of the group are nearly 
£1,800 million—a striking indication of the 
wide ramifications of our bank But even 
more striking is the thought of all that lies 
behind these figures—a great co-ordination 
of effort giving effective and indispensable 
service over a vast area of the world. The 
group is, indeed, a machine of precision 
which makes possible an immense economy 
of effort at home and throughout the whole 
sphere of its operations overseas, and it is a 
living. and developing organisation. More 
than this, through its activities abroad, it is 
a substantial earning asset for this country. 


NATION’S PROBLEMS.-AGRICULTURE 


The events of the past year have brought 
the nation abruptly to ‘the point where 
urgent and far-reaching decisions have 
become inescapable. Our problems have 
overtaken us and at such a juncture 
there is no alternative to vigorous action. 
But I am impressed as much by the feeling 
that vigorous action must not be hasty or ill- 
considered action as I am by the momentous 
nature of the problems themselves, for what 
is done at this time in the stress of circum- 
stances will profoundly influence our for- 
tunes for many years to come. What is being 
determined by current decisions on matters 
of domestic policy in response to the pressing 
need of the hour is nothing less than the 
future shape and trend of the British 
economy—in particular of British agriculture 
and of British manufacturing industry in a 
competitive world. I have quite deliberately 
mentioned British agriculture first not only 
because in spite of all its vicissitudes, it has 
remained one of the greatest of all our 
industries but because I believe it has a 
most vital role for the future, both as a 
business which is at the same time a balanc- 
ing factor in the make-up of the nation, and 
as a healthy and satisfying way of life for a 
large number of our people. 


LESSON OF PAST HUNDRED YEARS 


Almost exactly a hundred years ago there 
was just such a turning point as we have now, 
although the circumstances then were 
different. In those days men saw, or thought 
they saw, quite clearly what was wanted both 
for the moment and for the future. What 
they saw was simple and logical. By a series 
of measures, of which the most important 
was the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, 
the economic policy of the country was 
diverted from the course in which it had 
flowed for centusies. The feeling of the new 
age which in the adoption of this 
change and represented the ascendancy of 
the interests of manufacturing industry over 
those associated with the land is well ex- 
pressed in the principle expounded by a 
contemporary statesman. The principle was 
“neither to foster one trade nor the other, 
neither to attempt to promote agriculture nor 
manufactures, but to leave them ‘to flourish 
or to fade’ nny to the energies and 
skill of the people of this country. 

It has been fairly said chat the stars in 
their courses fought for the new system. A 
period of industrial expansion and rising 
prosperity, unexampled in duration and 
intensity, followed with the rapid develop- 


. 
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ment of power and transport and the dig. 
covery of new sources of gold in California 
and Australia. Britain moved forward to 
secure her position as the workshop of the 
world, and the world became her granary, 
But, contrary to the expectation of those 
whose interests lay in the land, even agri- 
culture prospered for a time. Great progress 
was made in stockbreeding, while the im- 
provements in draining and fertilising, the 
introduction of machines and the pride taken 
in the development of landed estates brought 
more and more land into cultivation. By 
about 1870, after many flourishing years, 
agriculture stood at the zenith of | its 
prosperity. 


DRIFT FROM THE LAND 


It is not surprising that the dazzling pro- 
gress of the whole British economy should 
have become associated firmly in the public 
mind with the policy adopted in 1846. Nor 
is it strange, therefore, that the principle 
of free imports, regardless of wider considera- 
tions, should have persisted for many years 
after the first ominous sign of change. This 
came with the development of the vast 
American prairies for the mass productiun of 
crops, and the new railroads and steamships 
which combined to deliver them across the 
Atlantic. The abundance of low-cost food 
from new sources of supply was a factor of 
great value and importance to this country 
but, in the ten years following 1875, faltering 
under the impact of this flood of cheap grain, 
the elaborate and highly capitalised British 
agriculture, the result of generations of 
patient toil and good management, collapsed. 
So strongly rooted was the doctrine that left 
the fate of industries entirely to the mercy 
of events, and so wide by this time the 
mental gulf between town and country that 
no effective effort was made to save the 
countryside. Then, in the final decade of 
the century, came the frozen meat from 
Australia and New Zealand. The drift from 
the land was intensified and rural life fell 
away to a very low ebb. 


COMPETITION AFTER FIRST WORLD WAR 


_ But, soon after the turn of the century, 
it became evident that the great new com- 
petitors abroad in manufacturing industry 
were a rapidly growing force. Britain’s over- 
whelming supremacy was challenged, and 
the consequence of the first world war in 
speeding up manufacture in countries over- 
seas, in extending it to those hitherto con- 
cerned with primary products, and in leadi 
to the erectibn of a formidable array ‘of 
obstacles to trade, imparted a severe check 
to British industry, and the doctrine of 1846, 
already impaired, was swept away. Free 
imports, however desirable in the abstract, 
could not be sustained in the face of the 
massive impediments to the sale of British 
products abroad and the sort of competition 
encountered in world markets. The sacrifices 
of the second world war, so far as the 
economy of Britain is concerned, have 
advanced to a more acute form many of 
the ills suffered through the first, and now 
we stand, as we stood a hundred years ago, 
at a crucial point in our history. The under- 
lying conditions. are different and, indeed, 
iN some ways quite opposite, but just as there 
was hunger in the then, so hunger 
eam . and realisation of ur food, 
men or an adequate sup 
underlined by the experience of two great 
wars, has brought to the public mind an 
a tion of the true significance of agti- 
_ such as has not been known for 
generations. Thus has the wheel turned full 


I have touched briefly upon some of the 
salient points in our of the past 
hundred years because they illustrate how 
far-reaching an influence the adoption of a 


particular line of policy at a decisive moment 
can have on the national fortunes. Domi- 
nated by the nineteenth-century doctrine that 
I have tried to describe, the British economy 
became one-sided, and it is hardly to the 
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credit of judgment that agriculture was not 
utterly destroyed. 


IMPORTANCE OF LONG-TERM POLICY 


Clearly, then, experience tells us that in 
devising the means of solving our existing 

blems we should keep an eye on the long 
term: that we should lock beyond the imme- 
diate future and see to it that the remedies 
we bring to bear for the easement of present 
difficulties are calculated also to produce a 
balanced economic pattern that will stand 
the test of time. If this is not done, if we 
allow the very magnitude of our problems 
to drive us into ill-chosen courses, then we 
incur the risk of developing a form of organi- 
sation Which may prove to be out of harmony 
with future needs, We may thus sow the 
seeds of another process of major readjust- 
ment. 1 think what has happened in the 
past also helps us to visualise, however im- 
perfectly, the directuon in which our efforts 
should be bent. Let us consider some of 
the factors to be taken into account. We 
can see all too clearly how intense a degree 
of competition will eventually develop in 
world markets. We can see also, from the 
course of past events, that the growth of 
manufacture abroad will continue as the rela- 
tively undeveloped countries seek the added 
stability and higher living standards that they 
see in the possession of secondary industries. 
At a time not far distant, therefore, we must 
be ready for the disappearance of the outlet 
for some of the products that we have 
hitherto supplied in large quantulies. 


NECESSITY FOR GREATER DIVERSITY 
OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Apart from showing how much our pros- 
perity depends upon a growing volume of 
international trade in the future, these trends 
suggest two things, namely, that our indus- 
trial development must move towards a 
greater diversity than has been the case in 
the past, so as to become more broadly based 
and hence iess vulnerable, and that it must 
be encouraged to sustain a strong progressive 
spirit, so that we may advance rapidly and 
freely to the initiation and exploitation of 
new inventions and new techniques. In the 
war, we were unrivalled in the field of 
scientific invention, and it is vital to us that 
here this country should be and remain in 
the lead. Further, these trends suggest to 
me that we must prepare for a somewhat 
greater reliance wpon agriculture for the 
future. But, if history teaches us anything, 
it is that the character of development on 
the land should not be related merely to the 
immediate and short-term problem of our 
balance of payments. Such a course might 
well Jead in the wrong direction and, more- 
over, if we cast our minds back it must 
be clear that this industry has a far greater 
part to play than that. We must look further 
ahead and think in terms of a much more 
intensively developed and scientifically based 
agriculiure, generating a high net output in 
keeping with a sound policy of nutrition 
and designed to fortify our economy in the 


long run and give balance to our national 
ife. 


PROVISION OF FINANCIAL AND 
OTHER SERVICES 


There is one other direction in which, I 
think, there may be considerable scope for 
the United Kingdom in the future and that 
is in the provision of financial and other 
services for which she is so eminently fitted 
by long association with commerce and with 
international affairs. Here the line of policy 
should be to place no obstacles in the way 
of growth and vsherever possible to encourage 
it. The restoration of sterling to full status 
as an internationa] currency is, of course, a 
condition of success in this sphere. 


As part of the pattern for the future, the 
general direction of development inherent in 
what I have said is associated in my own 
mind with the constant endeavour towards 
the strengthening of our ties within the 


British Commonwealth in every ‘possible 
way and with the idea of the United King- 
dom as a great cultural centre attracting 
from all parts of the world a broad stream 
of people to her places of learning. 


I have ventured at this time to take a 
wide view because I think it is important to 
remember that we can better solve the grave 
problems of the moment if .we are mindful 
of our eventual purpose. I am firmly con- 
vinced that, if directed in this way, the 
maturity of British industrial and commercial 
experience, the traditionally high standard 
of our agricultural practice and the ready 
adaptability of the people of this country 
will find the way back to prosperity, given 
the will on the part of all sections of the 
community to make a sustained effort and, 
putting all other thoughts aside, to give of 
their best endeavours in the way that will 
undoubtedly be necessary. 


BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 


MR W. M. FRAMES ON EXPANSION 
PLANS 


An extra-ordinary general meeting of 
Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, was held in Johannesburg on ‘the 
9th instant. 


Mr W. M. Frames, the chairman, who 
presided, said that in his address at the 
ordinary general meeting of the company 
held on November 14, 1947, he had outlined 
to shareholders a contemplated scheme for 
expanding the scale of operations...A_cir- 
cular and notice convening an extra-ordinary 
general meeting had. given full particulars of 
the proposals which were being submitted 
for approval and adoption today. 

The company’s present capital programme, 
which was commenced in 1945, had been 
undertaken in order to increase the mi'ling 
capacity to 40,000 tons per month, to sink 
a ventilation shaft and thereafter to increase 
the monthly output of the mine to 80,000 
mill tons as rapidly as possible. The pro- 
gramme was now nearing completion and 
it was anticipated that the monthly milling 
rate would be gradually increased to 80,000 
tons by the last auarter of 1948, 


INCREASING OUTPUT 


It was estimated that an amount of 
approximately £1,100,000 in excess of capital 
funds on hand would be required to complete 
the current programme. That additional 
expenditure was due to unforeseen increases 
in the cost of equipment and constructions 
and the inclusion of additional items which 


had been found to be necessary after the . 
original estimates. had been made. With‘ 


the completion of that programme in sight, 
the directors considered that steps should be 
taken for further expansion of operations at 
the mine. 


The company’s technical advisers were of 
the opinion that it would be advisable to 
fix the next expansion objective at a milling 
capacity of 120,000 tons per month and they 
recommended that the necessary plant and 
equipment be ordered and steps be taken to 
increase the output to that figure as soon as 
possible. 

In order to achieve that increase and to 
maintain output at the higher level, it 
would. be necessary to increase the winding 
capacity of the main shafts, to sink and 
equip two. sub-vertical shafts and to equip 
five incline shafts from the 6th level, It 
would also be necessary to extend reduc- 


tion plant, workshops, etc., and to provide 
additional accommodation 

and native employees. That programme 
was estimated to cost £3,700,000. 


n7 





for European 


TERMS OF NEW ISSUE 


The board had decided that it would be 
in the best interests of the company to 


finance those capital requirements by means 


of the proposals which were being sub- 
mitted to shareholders for adoption today, 
These proposals involved increasing the 
authorised capital of the company from 
£2,950,000 to £3,300,000 by the creation 
of 700,000 shares of a nominal value of 10s, 
each. Thereafter, 29,000 of the new shares 
together with 510,000 shares at present in 
reserve—a total of 539,000 shares—were to 
be offered to shareholders at £7 10s. per 
share in the proportion of one share for 
every ten shares held, 


The Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation, Limited, New Consolidated 
Goldfields, Limited, and Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa, Limited, had 
agreed to underwrite the issue, free of cash 
commission, but as a consideration those 
corporations would have the right and 
obligation to subscribe for 71,000 of the 
new shares at the same price as they were 
being issued to shareholders—that is, ‘at 
£7 10s. Od. per share. 


It was proposed that the balance of 
600,000 of the new shares be held in 
reserve and that the board be given power 
to issue such shares to shareholders of the 
company at such time and upon such terms 
and conditions as the directors may deter- 
mine. The issue of 610,000 shares, which 
would rank for any dividend declared sub- 
sequent to the date of issue, would realise 
£4,575,000. The directors had no hesitation 
in recommending those proposals for share- 
holders’ approval and adoption. 

The formal resolutions were adopted, 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


NATIONALISATION POSITION 


The annual general meeting of The Union 
Bank of Australia, Limited, will be held in 
London on the 2nd prox'mo. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Major-General Sir 
John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 
circulated with the report for the year to 
August 30, 1947:— 

_In March it was decided that two of your 
directors should proceed to Australia to 
attend conferences and meetings on the ques- 
tion of the proposed amalgamation with The 
Bank of Australia. However, the Common- 
wealth Prime Minister, suddenly and sur- 
prisingly, on August 16th stated in Parlia- 
ment that he intended to bring in a Bill 
almost immediately to nationalise all the 
trading banks and to pass the Bill through 
all its stages during the present session. It 
was clearly useless to proceed with the ex- 
penditure of time and money on the proposed 
amalgamation until the question of nat‘onali- 
sation had been settled one way or the other. 

The Bill received the Royal Assent on 
November 27th. The major issue of con- 
stitutional validity jis now to be submitted 
to the High Court and we must await the 
result of this action and possibly of a sub- 
sequent appeal to the Privy Council. The 
necessity of substituting a monopoly for an 
efficient and well-tried system, which has 
served the Commonwealth well for over a 
century and has piayed its part in develop- 
ing the country and its trade, is not 
apparent. 

The position of the Bank remains sound 
and liquid, Gross profits are up by £290,000 
and the net profits by £27,000. This has 
enabled the directors to recommend a slightly 
higher dividend—-9 ‘per cent. less tax. 
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APEX (TRINIDAD) 
OILFIELDS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENTS 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, 
was held, on the 13th instant, in London, 

Mr Malcolm Maclachlan (chairman and 
joint managing director) said that the net 
profit amounted to £235,000, and the direc- 
tors recommended a final dividend of one 
shilling free of income tax per 5s. unit of 
stock, making a total dividend for the year 
of one shilling and sixpence free of income 
iax per unit of stock. 

The production for the year amounted to 
3,151,000 barrels of crude oil and 3,358,000 
gallons of casing head gasolene, and 
deliveries of approximately these amounts 
had been made to the refineries. 

Both drilling and production operations 
continued to be adversely affected by the 
difficulties of obtaining supplies of materials 
and equipment. 

During the year 65,287 feet had been 
drilled in accordance with the company’s 
programme to obtain production and also to 
extend the tested areas of the property. 

The interesting developments in the syn- 
clina! zone had continued and Well No. 438 
had been satisfactorily completed in March 
last and was proving an excellent producer. 
During the vear under review a further well 
No. 458 had been crilled approximstely 
800 feet to the north of well No. 438. This 
further well promised to be of comparable 
calibre to the successful well No. 438. 

During the year the company had benefited 
from the higher level of oil prices. At the 
same time the steady increase in the cost of 
labour and materials continued, in addition 
to which the greater part of the increase in 
the profits for the year had been absorbed 
by the charge for taxation which had risen 
from £210,000 to £320,000. 

The report was adopted. 


RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 
SUSTAINED DEMAND 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Radio Rentals, Limited, was held, on the 
15th instant, in London, Mr H. F. Hunt, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to August 31, 
1947 :— 


I am very pleased that we are able to put 
before you once again a report and balance 
sheet which I have every confidence you will 
regard as very satisfactory. It is especially 
gratifying to have achieved these results in a 
year that proved to be one of exceptional 
difficulry—bad weather last winter, the fuel 
crisis, rising costs of materials and expenses 
and shortage of supplies could all have 
affected our efforts. The most pleasing 
feature, however, is that the improvement in 
our profit is due to an increase in the number 
of subscribers rather than to an increase of 
the rental charged to our subscribers at a 
time of rising costs, and we are very proud 
of the extremely economic terms we offer. 


The trading profits have increased by 
about 25 per cent., or some £14,000, and 
after providing for taxation we have a net 
£51,355 available for distribution as compared 
with £42,835 last year. The company has a 
strong liquid position. Current assets exceed 
current liabilities by over £40,000, whilst the 
surplus of assets over liabilities is now 
£373,000 as against the issued capital of 
£218,392. I anticipate that the coming year 
will not be without its difficulties. Never- 
theless, we have obtained a substantial in- 
crease in subscribers in the first four months 
to, date, and you may be well assured that 
we shall do our best to present to you next 
year ancther picture of sound progress. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE RIO DE JANEIRO 
FLOUR MILLS & GRANARIES, 
LIMITED 


FAVOURABLE CROP PROSPECTS 

The sixty-second ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 15th 
instant, in London. 

Mr S. C. Sheppard, the Chairman, in his 
circulated statement, said that the board’s 
recommendation of a final dividend of 1s, 
per £1 unit of stock, less tax at 9s., making 
a total dividend for the year of 8 per cent, 
less tax, was amply covered and the carry- 
forward was increased by £9,737 to £77,106, 

At the meeting the chairman said that 
later news had just been received from Rio 
to the effect that, whilst difficulties would 
undoubtedly arise during the year in con- 
nection with supplies of raw material, the 
somewhat improved wor!d position made it 
hopeful that a reasonable quantity would 
be obtainable during this financial year ; the 
demand for all the products of the company 
and its subsidiaries continued satisfactory. 

The chairman added that, whilst the pros- 
pects of the coming crop in the Northern 
Hemisphere presented perhaps a better out- 
look today than they did some little while ago, 
the crops in Argentina had made a remark- 
able progress. Thanks to the unusually 
favourable weather conditions during the 
latter stage of growth, an exceptionally high 
yield could be relied upon in that their total 
crop figures should be now between 
6,700,000 and 6,900,000 tons and which, after 
providing for their seed and home require- 
ments of 3,200,000 tons, would leave a satis- 
factory exportable balance. 

Furthermore, good fortune and improved 
weather conditions had likewise helped the 
crops in the south of Brazil, which last year 
were almost a complete failure. Thus it was 
hoped that the Brazilian 1947/1948 crop 
would be not far short of 250,000 tons of 
wheat. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





(Continued from page 113) 

are to be made in sterling. On the Russian side they will be 
canalised through the State Bank of the USSR No. 1 accounts, 
one of which is kept with the Bank of England and a second 
with the Moscow Narodny Bank in London. Each of these 
accounts is to be a transferable account. The British Govern- 
ment has undertaken not to restrict the availability of sterling 
standing in these accounts for current payments to residents in 
the USSR, in the sterling area and in such other countries as 
may be agreed by the Bank of England and the State Bank of 
the USSR. 

In other words, “administrative transferability ” will apply to 
Soviet Russia. What has hitherto been known as the No. I 
account of the State Bank of the USSR ar the Bank of England 
became No. 2 account as from January 15th. Following the 
precedent set in all other monetary and payments agreements 
involving the technique of No. 1 and No. 2 accounts, this may 
be regarded as temporarily immobilised sterling which is not 
available for current payments. The exchange of letters makes 
it clear that all transactions authorised by the State Bank for 
payment through the transferable accounts shall be in respect of 
current transactions. The Government of the USSR has also 
undertaken not to restrict the acceptance by residents of the 
USSR of sterling which is at the disposal of residents outside 
the sterling area provided that the payments have been agreed 
between the Bank of England and the State Bank of the USSR 
and are in settlement of current transactions. 

* + * 


Deadlock on the Film Tax 


The talks between the Treasury and the American motion 
picture producers on the British 75 per cent tax on foreign films 
have come to a standstill—each side, apparently, regarding the 
other’s attitude as summary and high-handed, and Mr Eric 
Johnston, on his return to the United States, has given voice to 
displeasure. The American film negotiators had apparently been 
told to discuss nothing except on the basis that the British Govern- 
ment would withdraw the tax. And since the Government had (in 
spite of first appearances) given some thought to the problem 
before it imposed the tax in August, it was not prepared to open 
negotiations by giving way. It does not want to have American 


“blocked” earnings piling up in this country, and the more 
rational methods which might be used to restrict Britain’s dollar 
expenditure on films are ruled out by the conditions attached to 
the American Loan. 

American producers are still earning a useful revenue from films 
(including re-issues) which were already in this country when the 
tax was imposed. These supplies cannot last many months longer, 
but while they last, each side can take a little time to find out 
how serious is the plight of the other—the one to regain a profitable 
market and the other to get enough films to keep its cinemas 
open and hence to maintain its film production. There is a 
danger that the American film interests may use the interval to 
see what can be achieved by pressure in Washington—for the 
temptation might arise to attach conditions to the Marshall Plan 
which would ensure dollars for the American film industry. 

From the British point of view, and probably from the American 
point of view, too, it would be better to make another attempt 
at agreement—but this time a serious attempt. If a compromise 
could be found which would keep the British net dollar outgoings 
on films within reasonable bounds, there seems no reason to 
suppose that the Treasury would be intransigent about it. The 
Treasury is mot seeking to use the tax as a protection for the 
British film industry ; it would rather find openings for British 
films in America than over-protect the home market, The 
structure of the American film industry makes it difficult to 
negotiate any two-way trade. Something might, however, be 
achieved in that direction by individual reciprocity agreements 
between British and American companies, of the kind that Mr 
Rank brought home some months ago. 

* * * 


Freight Rates Increased 


The Business Note under this heading in The Economist of 
January 3rd reviewed the extent to which the operating costs of 
shipping concerns have been rising in recent months. The Note 
included a statement which should be corrected. It referred t0 
an increase of 60 per cent in pilotage rates in the United Kingdom 
on January 1st. This increase refers, not to pilotage, bur to 


towage. Certain increases in pilotage rates have been made in 
various districts, but these did not amount to 60 per cent over 
the 1947 level as the Note suggested. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 10 days ended January 10, 1948, 
total omlinary revenue was £145,916,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £68,158,000 
and issues to sinking funds £527,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
(11,857,000 the surplus accrued since April 
Ist is {310,885,200 against a deficit of 
{562,587,178 tor the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND ) EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(g thousand) 





Esti- : ; a 
.s April | April 11 | 10 
Revenue sorte 1 1 Days | Days 
to to | ended | ended 
Jan. | Jan. | i. Jan. 
ll, 10, 10, 
1947 | isda. | 1947 1948 
~~ ORDINARY 
REVEN 
Income Tax .' 1086000 609,680 598,211) 72,262) 77,326 
Sur-tax .. $0,000 30,8352 35,555 7,600 7,350 
Estate, etc., Duties 155,000) 113,224 128,429 3,500 4,700 
Stamps 57,000 27,154 40,680' 1,000 1,400 


NDC... 26.572, 25.970 960° "700 
EP.T. } 206,000 973°581) 201,518 10,805 10,133 

















Other Inland Rev. 1,000 188 175 20 35 
Total Inland Rev 1585000 1081231 1030538 96,147 101644 
Customs.........) 742 460 475, 426 612, 150 19,506 23,490 
RE inc ow cds 668,540) 433, 600 ‘450, 900 8,600 7,500 
Total Customs & 

Excise ......+: 1411000 908,426 1063050 28,106) 30,990 
Motor Duties .| 50,000 25,657 25,893) 12,397) 12,564 
Surplus WarStores 95,000 102,104 135,641 184 668 
Surplus Keceipts 

from Trading 55,000 40,000 76,175 
Post Off Net n 

Receipt . see oe <8 Yes D1 .930 
Wireless Licences.' 11,000 6,380 7,450 wee 
Crown Land 5 1,000; 680 690. 

Receipts from 
Sundry Loans.., 21,000, 22,828 19,631, 617 114 


, 270,000, 52,728; 197, 959 2,785 866 


Miscell. Receipts. . 





- [5499000 2219934 2555027 140235 145916 


SeLF-BaLaNctnG 
Post Off . 144,230 99,800 108,430 3,600 3,030 
Income Tax on i 


E.P.T. Refunds 49,000 137,421) 18,186 1,773 346 


Total Ord. Re 

















Total ........... 3692230 2457155 2681643 145608 149292 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
} to meet payments 
' 





(g thousand) 


| Bate nr ap 
Expenditure | mate, “— 7 | ay aa: 
1947-48) to to | ended | ended 
| | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
ll, 10, ll, 10, 
Se me 1947 | 1948. | 1947, 1948 
Orpinary To Sees j 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of j i | 
Nat. Debt ..... 525,000) 364,375) 373,683) 11,064) 10,077 
Payments to | | 
Ieeland........ | 23,000! 13,379) 16,269} 697, 764 
Issue to Nat. Land i | 
SE ass vk bie wee | GOOG. ces i by eee] 


Other Cons, Fund! | 
6,700 


8,000, 6,608 2,347| 2,347 
a, | 556,000, 434,524) 396,560 14,108 13,188 
Supply Services | sate cme 1835725 75,500 54,970 


3191114 2TTO9TE, 2252285, 89, 608 68,158 























Total Ord. Exp... 
SeLr-BaLancine | | 
Post Office... .... | 144,230 99,800 108, 430) —_ 3,030 


Income Tax 


E.P.T. Refunds! Bats one 000) 137, 421 18, af 3, re 346 
eee s3assea See 94,981) 71,534 


After increasing Exchequer balances by £98,720 to 
£3,805,470 the other operations for the 10 days decreased 


the gross National Debt by £44,283,083 to £25, 945 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand 


Land Settlement rome Acts, 1919 1921 12 
Tithe Act, 1936, te on r 














eS anisdiek aha Aateet eens __ 220 
T ISSUES thousand) "i 
P.O. and Telegraph secvevesss henaann evch ass . 625 
eee. | om 2° Sop epid + ce o'esie cgpee denen 422 
s Trade Guarantees Act, 1 sec. 4(1 85 
Housing (Scot.) Act, 1944, ioe heh, ap pets 
(Fin. Prov.) (Scot) Act, 1946, sec. 13(2)...... 414 
Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, oe 34(1) _ 5,000 
Local al Authorities Loans Act, 1945, sec. 3(1).... 20,250 
W ton (Centralized Bu Act, 1947, sec. 21(1) 5,000 
ar Damage: War Commission... .. 000 


Civil Contingencies Fund 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits.. 1,284 


—_— 





ee Sse 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Ner Receipts Net ReeayMENts 








Nat. Savings...... 4,550 | Treasury Bills .... 64,389 
24% Def. Bonds . lL 688 3% Def. Bonds ... *4,302 
Tax Reserve Certs. 15, 354 3% Ter. Annuities 1,270 
Other Debt :-— Other Debt :-— 
External... . 2 2: 24,804 Internal........ 3,818 
Ways & Means Ad- Treasury Deposits. 28, 500 
WENO, 6:65 « 11,600 
57,996 102,279 


* Including £3,290,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 








(4 million) 
Treasury Ways and 
Bills in Trea- 
vane sury Tota) 
Date | [cet sentient tees 
| Bank | ion 
| Tender Ta Public} of | Banks _ 
P | Depts | Eng- | 522 | 
land j 
t t ; 
9 ———_— 
Jan. 11 | 2150-0 2467°1/ 411-4! ... | 1686-5/6715-0 
Sept. 26 2190-0 2557-1| 3223| ... | 1292-5) 6361-9 
Oct... 4 | 2200-0 | 2534-8} 363-9 | 19-8 | 1267-0 6385-4 
» 11} 2220-0 | 2561-7) 343-2 | 20-3» | 1253-5 | 6398-6 
» 18 | 2230-0 2584-7 362-8 2-0 1253-0 6432-5 
» 25) 2230-0) 2561-5 332-6 | 1252-5 6376-6 
Nov. 1/ 2240-0 2543-4} 354-8} 1-75 1252-5 6392-5 
» 8) 2250-0 2539-3! 337-7 1252°5 6379-4 
» 15) 2250-0 2527-5) 346-7 | 13-5 | 1292-5 6430-2 
» 22 2250-0 2579-7) 339-1! 6-8 1317-5 6493-1 
= 9 2250-0 2561-0) 338-6 | ... 1337-5 6487-1 
Dec. 2250-0 | 2582-2) 340-3; ... | 1372-5) 6545-0 
ss 3 2250-0 2569-5) 325-L| 1... | 1367-5 6512-1 
» 20 | 2250-0 2605-4} 306-6 | 6+3 | 1377-0) 6545-2 
» 31 /2250-0 | 2550-7! 305-6 | 4. | 1402-5 6508-8 
1948 | 
Jan. 10 | 2220-0 2516-3 317-2 | .. | 1374-0. 6427-5 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 
Average | Per 
Amount ene Cent 
Date06 4 gr ee ee © — | Allotted 
of Allot- | : 
Tender | in lied! on at 
{Offered of ‘Allotted| — | Min, 
est wee ° I Rate 
1947 | 
Jan. 10; 170-0 | 287-6 170-0; 10 0-16 47 
Oct. 10 | 180-0 | 291-3 | 180-0) 10 1-36 47 
» 17 | 170-0! 268-9 170-0! 10 1-87 54 
» 24 | 170-0 | 285-0 | 170-0} 10 1-52 46 
» 32} 170-0 | 289-3 | 170 0 | 10 1-38 43 
Nov. 7 170-0 | 285-4! 170-0} 10 1-49 45 
» 14} 170-0 | 270-1, 170-0} 10 1-85 53 
m 21 | 170-0 | 271-2 | 170-0 | 10 1-70 53 
» 28 170-0 | 269-2! 170-0} 10 3-02 53 
Dec. 5 | 170-0 | 300-6 | 170-0} 10 2-26 | 38 
» 12] 170-0 | 289-8 | 170-0} 10 2-66 45 
» 19 | 170-0 | 274-7 | et 10 2-89 50 
» 24 | 170-0 | 288-1 | 170-0 2-73 | 45 
1948 
Jan. 2] 170-0 | 274-2 | 170-0 2-99 52 
» 9 | 170-0 | 285-2) 0-0] 2:63 | 45 
; 


| 














On January 9th applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday were accepted as to about 45 per cent. of the 
amount applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at 
higher prices were accepted in full. £170 million (maximum) 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for January 16th. For 
the week ended January 17th the Banks will not be asked 
for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
if shounady 




















Totals 
Week Ended Mar.3lto 
Jan. 4 | Jan. a | Jan. 3, 
_| “1947 | "1948" | “1948” 
Savings Certificates :-— 
Receipts..........0--+++ | 2,600 3,050 169,900 
Repayments ............ | 2,300 | 2,000 | 109,550 
Net Savings.......... ... | 300, 1,050 | 60,350 
ogee Bonds :— ee ? eae 
ONES 5 555% «e's eehes 
Repayments ............ 378 30,259 
Net Savings......-+..0++ | 492 25,751 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :-— 
Receipts. .... rey ore ere ll, 058 | 10,645 | 514,390 
Repayments .......+.. 7,424 | 8,319 | 483,959 
Net Savings......... vs++ | 3634 | 2,526 | 50,431 
Total Net Savings ......... 6,258 | 3,868 | 116,532 
Interest on ce’ tes repaid 423 360 | 20,719 


i 


Interest accrued on savings 
ining i ted 2,198 | 


ee eeene 


2,254 | 85,903 





Statistical Summary 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
_" JANUARY 14, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Tn Circln.... 1306,428,055 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1588,277,972 
partment... 93,819,778 | Other Secs. . 700, 151 
Coin other 
than Gold... 6,777 
Amt. of Fid. — 
Issue. 2s... 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s, 3d. per 
oz, fine). .... 247,833 
1400,247,833 1400, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 














£ | 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees... . 308,321,370 
UNS. vincas wis . 3,657,549 Other Secs, : 

Public Deps,*,. 21,666,806 | Discounts and 
_ | Advances... 9,929,710 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 19,382,232 
Bankers..... 295,550,634 ed 
Other Accts... 96,340,915 29,311,942 
391,891,549 NOU. via cue 93,819,778 
| piss ide 315,814 
431 768,904 431,768,904 


Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 
1948 


a Peps Jan. | Jan. 
l4 


i 
Issue Dept. : | } 
Notes in circulation...... |1385- si 71331- > gees + 





Notes in banking depart- | 
i 64-7) 100-4 69-0} 93-8 


dj 
securities® ....ccccees 11449- 2\1449- alr ses. 2:1399+3 
Other securities.........| O°) 0-7) 0-8) 0-7 
Gol } O-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
cies 172/35) 17373) 172/3 





i 
25-2) 38-5) 15-8) 21-7 
298-7) 315-1) 304-7) 295-6 
| 57-2) 95-5} 1Ok-2) 96-3 
; 381-1) 429-1) 419-7) 413-6 

i i ; 
Government............ | 297-2) S11-1) 336-5) 408-3 
Discounts, ete........... | 18-4) 15-2) 13-3} 9 
er oe tO tee | 18-0} 20-2) 18-8) 19-4 
Total..... Ee bation | 536-6 346-4, 568-6) 537-6 
Banking dept. res.......... 65° 7 t00- 4 | Od 94-1. 

% } Oo, 

“ Proportion” .......+..- it. B- 4} 16-5) 2. 7 


* Government debt is £11,vio, iv, capita! £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue — from £1, 450 million to él, 400 
million on January 7, 1948. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Officia! buymg price tor gold 
remained at 172s. per tine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 











| Suver GoLp 
i 
! 
198 | London |New York! Bombay | Bombay 
\per meer ounce|per 100 tola:| ver tola 
d. e. Tk * Rs. a, 
Jan. 8 .. 45 743 Markets | Closed 
bibs 45 748 168 12 wW5 15 
» 10 .. | Markets | Closed 167 (14 105 12 
wae en 45 74 168 «4 106 CO 
eke 45 mt Markets | Close 
= ies 45 14 


unquioted 














126 





AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1947 
£87,034,037 





on 


NEW ‘ZEALAND 


incorporated Ms limited liability in New Zealand 








. 
Represented at over 240 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
London Office: Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


i, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


O. M. Samuel, Manager. P. L. Porter, General Manager 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital .. om £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 5,000,000 
Further Liability 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund . 1,815,000 


ft Proprietors 


Chief Office in ‘Miitebte's 


Collins Street, Melbourne, 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


connections, this Bank offers 
Banking and Exchange 
j. A. CLEZY, 


With its widespread 


every facility for the 
conduct of all classes of 


business with Austratia, 
London Manager and Secretary 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
CHAIR OF GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for appointment to a newly instituted Chair 
of Government and Administration. Salary £1,45) per annum, with 
superannuation under the F.S.S.U. A children’s allowance scheme is in 
operation, It is hoped that the person appointed will be able to enter 
upon his duties in September, 1948. 

Applications, which must be received on or before February 28th, 1948, 
should be sent to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further in fermation may be obtained. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) REGENT'S PARK, N.W.1 


The Council of Bedford College invites applications for the post of Sec- 
retary of the College, vacant as from Ist October, 1948. The post is open 
to women only, and the appointment will be made at a non-resident 
salary of £1,000—£1,200 per annum according to qualifications and 
experience. Candidates must hold a University degree. Last day for 
receiving applications 7th February, 1948. Further particulars from 
the Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
Applications are invited for appointment to the position of Lecturer 


in Beonomic Statistics in the Faculty of Economics. Salary range is 
£500 (Australian) per annum. rising by annual increments of £50 to £750 


(Australian) per annum. Salary is subject to deductions under the 
State Superamnuation Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to qualifications and experience. Travelling expenses will 
be paid as arranged at time of appeintment; generally speaking, they 


will cover first-class steamer fare in the case of a successful applicant 
coming from abroad. Applicants should have training in Economics 
and Mathematical qualifications. Duties include teaching of statistical 
theory and methods to both Pass and Honours students under the 
supervision of the Senior Lecturer in the subject. There will be oppor- 
tunities for research. Duties commence as soon as practicable in 1948. 
Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire, 8 Park Street, London, W.1. Applica- 
tions supported by testimonials and giving the names of three referees 
close with the undersigned on 3list March, 1948. 

G. DALE, Registrar, Univers sity, 


WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE 


CROWNDALE ROAD, N.W.1. 


Free Public Lecture, Thursday, January 22nd, 1948, at 9 p.m 
Sir Oliver Franks, K.C.B. (President of Queen’ s College, Oxford), on 
* The Marshall Plan."’ 


A FIRM of Stockbrokers require responsible and experienced man 
‘& to take charge of their Investment Dept. where several statisticians 
are employed. Must be Capable of dealing pon gee a! with all corre- 
spondence, beth institutional and private. Good ee me pre" class 
man.—Write Box G.104, Willings, 362 Gray’ a Inn oad, W.C 


| ESEARCH ASSOCIATION has vacancy for Lady ene Econ. 
» degree. Research assistant and typing. Salary commensurate. 
Permanency. Write, giv ing full particulars, for interview, —Box 642. 


XECUTIVE, 37, B.Se.Econ. (Hon.), export manager of important 
concern, wide commercial experience, seeks responsible position in 


economic intelligence, market research or export dept. —Write Box 636. 
PRESS 


Sydney. 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS 


at 22 Ryder Strect, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Representative : 











» Lr. ‘se ee St., Kings wy, London, W.C.2. 
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ONG AND SHANGH 
SBEMON KING CORPORATION _ 


No BU ated in the Colony o sovghent. } 
CAPITAL ISSUED 


ANO FU LY PAID 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLIN 
RESERVE 


LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. . ~ 
Head Office : onsione. 
Chie. Manager’ Tue Honovrnasite A. Morse, C.B.E. 


BRANCHES 
*Kobe 
Kowloon 
Kuala Belalt 
Kuala Lampui 
Kure 
Labuan 
London 
Lyons 
Malacca 
Manila 
Muar (Johore) 


$20,000,009. 


Colombo 
*Pairen 
Foochow 
Haiphong 
*Hamburg 
Hankow 


Makden 
Nanking 
New York 
Peiping 
Penang 
Calcutta Rangoon 
Cameron High- *Harbin 
taads (Malaya) lloilo 
Canton Ipoh 
*Chefoo desseltor 


Chungkin. Johore 


Saigon 
Sandakan 
Ban Francise: 
Shanghai 
Singapore 

* Branches not yet re-opened. 


Tsingtao 
* Yokohama 


London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 

%, Gracechyurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England, 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
Trustee in approved cases 

im Hongkong and Singapore 

Full particuiars may be had on epplication 


and an affiliate oj 
is prepared to act as Executor aad 
Trustee Companies, also affiliated to the Corporation, are established 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chiei Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1946 Accounts: 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for the following temporary positions in the 
Division of Industrial Development, Department of Post-war Recom 
Struction located at Melbourne, Australia, 
Project Officer (6 positions). 


000,000 
€ 181,000,000 





3 Salery: Within the range £834-£924 (Australian) aecording to qualifiea. 
ions. 

Duties: To investigate and report upon the structure and deve 
ment, markets and other aspects of selected industries, with a view to 


further development. 


Qualifications: Experience associated with 
development of industries, ability to write reports, to prepare critical 
analyses and to formulate policy proposals based upon such reports 
and analyses. Academic qualifications, particularly in science, engineer 
ing, economics or accountancy desirable. 

Senior Research Officer (2 positions). 


Salary: Within the range £718-£856 (Australian) according to qualifica: 


the establishment and 


tions 
Duties: The planning and carrying out under direction of economic 
research projects in relation to secondary industries and advising on 


the policy aspects of plans for development. 


Qualifications: Practical experience in economic research and some 
knowledge of the structure of secondary industries in Australia or else- 
where. Suitable academic qualifications required. 

Subject to satisfactory service, selected applicants will be guarantia 
not less than two vears’ employment in the service of the Common- 
wealth. In relation to travel to Australia, selected applicants will 
receive the benefits accorded to migrants under the assisted passage 
scheme. 

As amongst applicants outside the Commonwealth Public Service 
preference will be given in accordance with the Australian Re-establish- 
ment and Employment Act (No. 11 of 1945) (relating to preference to 
discharged members of the Armed Forces). 

Applications showing full name, date and place of birth, ‘and 
nationality, specifying if British, whether natural born or naturalised; 
particulars of war service; full particulars of qualifications and 
experience, together with copies of references, should be forwarded in 


duplicate to J. R. Cochrane, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C3 
fo reach him not later than February 4th, 1948. 
SOUTH AFRICA 

BOROUGH. OF NEWCASTLE, NATAL, midway between Johannes 
burg and Durban, have fine sites available, ripe for industrial develop- 
ment, at the low price of £50 per acre to approved firms. Plentiful coal 
available at pit-head prices, good quota pig iron, plentiful water, 
access and rail sidings, power and labour available, 

Asada, Limited, wish to announce that they offer complete co-orditia- 
tion for industrial settlement and development. We can put you @® 
touch with the Town Clerk for the purchase, and arrange for design, 
equipping, financing and building of your new branch in this Boro 
or elsewhere in the Union. Our associate company in South Africa have 
directors and representatives in all principal cities and many towns, 
and we arrange for representatives to meet you when you. visit, the 
Union and assist in all’ negotiations. The Asada Group ombrens 
architects, surveyors, engineers, builders, contractors, merchants 
suppliers, both at home and in South Africa, and your problem of dis- 
posing of your present premises, the shipping of machinery and equip- 
ment, the building of the new premises, the housing of the executive 
staff you wish to take with you, and all the various details, can be | 
after by arrangement with us. Our fees are quite reasonable.—K 
make an appointment for interview with Asada, Ltd. (Dept. 335), 55 
Mall, London, S.W.1. 


ENERAL MANAGER Of small industria: group owned by merchant 

bankers. seeks new outlet for his abilities, preferably in” young 

expanding company where his knowledge of engineering and finance 
would be put to full use. Highest references (Box 641, 


1D. if NOW-—your investment problem may be solved.—Write ini 
diately to R. S. Greenhalgh, M.L.L, 1 Re ent Street, London, § 

for particulars of latest type of annuity, ting exact date of 
Interview by appointment only. 


DDRESSOGRAPH Equi nt wanted, Cabinet “complete with 
or trays alone. Also hand Graphotype Embossing Machine. 
or second-hand.—Box 639. 


Published ers 
. §. Farley, ill Broadway, New York, 
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